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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The | 

Companion building, and every oppor- | 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

*® © 


New England and Other Matters. 


CIENCE, the contemplative, and Art, the 

creative, draped bronze figures of heroic 
size, are now seated on each side of the 
entrance of the Boston Public Library, and 
their presence adds dignity and impressiveness 
to the beautiful building. These figures have 
been described in an earlier number of The 
Companion. The photographs reproduced on 
the cover of the paper this week show how 
they appear to the many people who pause to 
admire them. 2 


° | 
HE schooner Hiram, which was built at 
Biddeford, Maine, in 1818, is fourteen 
years younger than the famous old schooner 
Polly, but it is at least venerable enough to 
command a fair amount of respect among 
sailing craft. Its owner, Capt. J. A. Orne, 
claims for it the distinction of being the second 
oldest merchantman afloat. Captain Orne is | 
now preparing the Hiram for a voyage from 
Calais, Maine, round Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco. Captain Orne’s main ambition is to reach 
the Golden Gate in time to visit the 1915 exhibi- 
tion, and he expects to command the last 
vessel to go from Maine to California by way | 
of the Horn. He also asks the steamship 
men, who often jeer at old-fashioned *‘wind- 
jammers,’’ to name any steamer ninety-four 
years old that has ever set forth on such a 
long voyage, but his challenge remains unan- 
swered. The I/iram was built of oak, and a 
large part of the original frame and planking | 
is still in the battered old hull. | 
ey 

NY boy or girl knows how hard it is to| 
get a record of perfect school attendance | 
through a whole year. It is so easy to be late } 
in starting just one morning, or to miss a car, 
or to have to do an errand, or to be sick at 
least one day out of all the weeks between 
early September and late June. And if a 
perfect record for one year seems an almost 
impossible achievement for most pupils, how 
much harder it is to maintain a perfect record, 
without a single mark against it, for eleven 
years or twelve years or thirteen years. Yet | 
the thing is sometimes done. Soon after the 
close of the last school year, a Philadelphia | 
newspaper told of a boy, named Robert M. 
Smith, who was graduated in June from the 
higk school at Darby, a suburb of Philadel- | 
phia, with a record of perfect attendance for | 
eleven years—through all the grades, from the 
time he began to go to school at the age of six. 
Added to that, punctuality and regularity had 
become such a habit with him that he had 
also a perfect record for attendance at Sunday- 
school for the same period. Then the news- 
papers told of a New England boy, Frederick 
Ashton Palmer of Brockton, trom the hi 








who had just been graduated from the high 
school of that city without having been once | 
absent, tardy or dismissed in twelve years. | 
His school career covered thirteen years, but 
in the first year he was kept at home one day | 
by illness. Neither a New England nor a/| 
Pennsylvania boy, however, was to win the | 
highest honor. When the remarkable records | 
of these two young men had been published, | 
an Illinois pupil was heard from who had a 
still longer record of perfect attendance. This | 
pupil was a girl, Mary Ethel Hicks of Wan- | 
kegan, Illinois, and for thirteen and a half 
years she has not been absent or tardy. Per- | 
haps somebody has an even more wonderful 
record than that, for there are millions of 
bright, ambitious and healthy school children 
in the country. - 


& 
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HE lot of the ‘‘bound-out’’ girls of earlier | 

days in New England makes that of the 
modern hired girl seem by comparison a bed 
of thornless roses. Take the case of Priscilla 
Bickford,—a few years after the Pilgrims 
landed,—of whose unhappy story we get 
snatches in an old letter that has recently been 
acquired by the Maine Historical Society. 
Priscilla worked for three years in the family 
of John Winter on Richmond Island, off the 
coast of Maine, not far from Portland, and 
our glimpse of the pathos and hardship of her 


| governor himself answered the call, says the 


| lonely lot is found in a letter written by her | 
|employer to a Mr. Trelawney in England, of 


whose fishing and fish-drying business 6n the 


| Maine coast Mr. Winter had charge. The girl 


was ‘‘bound out’’ by her mother in England, 
to whom part of her scanty wages went. The 
quaint expressions and the curious spelling of | 
the letter do not obscure the indignation of her | 
employer, nor do they prevent the reader | 
from finding between the lines something of 
the unhappy story of the unfortunate girl: 


‘*You write of some yll reports is 
given of my Wyfe for beatinge the | 
maide; yf a faire ways will not doe 
yt, beatinge must sometimes uppon 
such Idlle girrels as she is. Yf you 
think yt fitte for my wyfe to do all 
the work, and the maide sitt still, and 
she must forbear her hands to strike, 
then the work will ly undonn. 

**She hath been now 2% yeares in 
the house & I do not thinke she hath 
risen 20 tymes before my wyfe hath 
bin up to Call her, and many tymes 
light the fyre before she comes out 
of her bed. She hath twize gone a 
mechinge (i. e., playing truant) in the 
woodes, which we have bin faine (i. e., 
obliged) to send all our Company to 
seeke. We Cann hardly keep her 
within doores after we ar gonn to bed, 
except we Carry the kay of the doore 
to bed with us. 

‘*She never could Melke Cow nor 
goat since she hither. Our men do 
not desire to have her boyl the kittle 
for them she is so sloven. She cannot 
be trusted to serve a few piggs but my 
wyfe must most Commonly be with 
her. 

‘“‘She hath written home I heare 
that she was fain (i. e., obliged) to ly 
upon goates skinns. She might takes 
some goates skinns to ly in her bed 
but not given to her for her lodginge. 
For a yeare & quarter or more she 
lay with my daughter uppon a good 
feather bed before my daughter being 
lacke (i. €., away) to Sacco the maid 
goes into bed with her clothes & stock- 
ins & would not take the paines to 
pluck off her clothes; her bed after 
was a doust bed & shee had 2 Cover- 
lettes to ly on her, but Sheets she had 
none after that tyme she was found to 
be so dirty. 

‘*Her beatinge that she hath had 
had never hurt her body nor limes. 
She is so fatt & Soggy she can hardly 
do any worke. | 

‘““Yf this maide at her lazy tymes 
when she hath bin found in her yil 
accyons do not deserve 2 or 3 blows I 
pray who hath the most reason to 
complain, my Wyfe or thé maide. ’’ 









| | SO. FRAMINGHAM, 





| Registrar, West Lebanon, N. H., 
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GOING ABOARD BY AIR -LINE. 


T is an exhilarating experience to step from 
the dock to the deck of the big liner, with 
all the happy anticipations of the voyage to 

come, but it cannot compare for excitement 
with embarkation at some little port, where 
the gulf between shore and steamer must be 
passed by small boats. The author of ‘‘An 
Eirenic Itinerary’? and his party discovered 
this at Jaffa, when they came to depart, al- 
though the landing had been calm. 

But when later we took ship from Jaffa, the | 
|sea was at the danger limit, and our boat, 
with its twelve oarsmen, had to take the great- 
| est waves I have ever encountered, and to take 
them in an opening between rocks that cer- 
tainly were not over apo feet apart. But 
the oarsmen struck the center with precision, 
enlivening their work with a song that gave a 
| weird charm to the experience. 

The crown of the adventure was to come 
later. We approached the ship, but no gang- 

way was lowered for us. It seemed impossible 
that any one could get aboard. 

I was about calling to the captain to lower 
the gangway when, on the tip of a wave, the 
boat rose high, and before my anxious exhor- 
tation to help could be uttered, two strong 
men from above and two from below had 
| deftly landed me on the deck. Breathless, I 
| turned to warn them not to handle the women 
like that—and behold! my wife stood at my 
| side, having been **landed’’ in the same way ! 
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HE COULD NOT DO IT. 
HEN Myron T. Herrick was Governor 
of Ohio a report went round Columbus 
one evening that he was dead. As a) 
matter of fact, he was in the best of health, 


and was about to retire for the night when al 
local reporter rang up on the telephone. The 


Cleveland Plain Deaier, and this interesting 
conversation followed : 


‘*Mr. Herrick’s residence ?’’ 
ee ad 
“Ts he dead?” 
**No. ”” 
“Do pool think he’ll die to-night ?’’ 
**T do not. 
‘*Well, if he does, will you answer the phone 
and tell 'me?”’ 
**No, I couldn’t do that.’’ 
**Couldn’t, eh? Well, get somebody on the 
line that can help me out— you are useless !’’ 
The governor acknowledged his limitations, | 
and sent the cook to see if she could do better. | 











SHORTHAND lessons with board in family 
of teacher given in exchange 
for light housework. Beterene e3 exc changes. Suasiokies 
before August 16. @. HARDY, 45 Garfield Street, 


“BBG.” WIRELESS STATION 


Trains wireless | 
operators to pass eee. examination ie 
navy or merchant RSS, Write for catalogue. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N. H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Strong faculty. 
College certificate. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Separate department for young boys; 
housemother. Endowment permits of moderate terms. 59th year. 


JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 











GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 


| will find excellent yoyo Ee for learning one of the 
| mechanical trades 


pplying to the Educational 

= prtmens of the Genoreh Electric Company 

est ynn, ass. All accepted applicants 

will be Cai “ithe a compensation while rocelving 
inetracttes A. t . classrooms and shops. Applicants 
will be admi all times. Send for descriptive klet. 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 

Branches taught: Pianoforte, Ensem- 
ble, Accompanying,Transposition, Score 
Reading, Harmony, Counterpoint. Com- 
position,etc. Normalandregularcourses. 
Memory training. 48-page cir. on request. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 
ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Education is costly. Ignorance 
more so. This school develops 
manliness, builds character, 
_ trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's life. 
Military system, judicious ath- 
letics, preparation for College, 
3 West Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
ness. 15 years under same 
management. Camp. 
Over $10,000 expended recently 
in improvements. Our five 
books free. Paul Weston French, 
on the Connecticut River, 
Vt.. 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 


Flies 











opposite White River Ic., 





disease. Destroy the Flies and | 
prow te a family. 10cents’ worth 

of Poison Fly Pa ape | 
wate P34 you safe for 2 months. 
TEN SHEETS SENT Post- PAID 

FOR TEN CENTS. 

Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
Selling Agents, 88 BroadSt., Boston, Mass. 








For the Laundry. 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Sold in 5c.,10c. & 15c. Bottles. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting | 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


General courses. $150,000 in new buildings. | 





carry typhoid germs and spread | 


| 


















Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 











RELIANCE LINE. 





Pneumatic Tank 














kit » in Cellar away 
laundry, lawn hose, from frest 
garden, stock. and dust. 


A Water System for 
Country Homes. 
Write for Our Special Book F. Vi 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CoO., 


Headquarters For Gasoline 
Engines For All Purposes. 


62 North Washington St., Boston, Mass. 























This Camp Lamp requires water and car- 
bide only, and burns with an intense light 
for over three hours without refilling. No 
grease, smoke, dirt or oil. Throws a steady 
light over 100 feet. Can be hung up in a 
tent, or worn comfortably on a hat or belt, 7 
leaving both hands free. Equally servicea- | 
ble for farmers and teamsters detained at 
work after dark. Lamp is 3% inches high, 
weighs less than 5 ounces, and produces a 
14-candle-power light. 


Special Limited Offer | 


| 
| 
The Baldwin Camp Lamp will be given | 
post-paid to any Companion subscriber | 
who sends us one new yearly subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion between 7 
July 25th and August 30th. Price of | | 
Lamp $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, cutme Mass. 




















n m4 foot-hills of the White Mountains. 
ding a $30,000 gymnasium. 


graduates. 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. 


athletic fields. Housemother. All expenses $300. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 


High elevation, pure air and water. 

Separate dormitories for young men and women. 

ration for college or business. Music, art, elocution. 

Large endowment allows low cost of $250. 
CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 

All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and 


Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N.H. 





Seven buildings, — 
Athletic fields. Prepa- 
Manual training. Special courses for high school 


‘or information of either departinent address, 
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tA Somebody or a Nobody? 





Position you see. 


14 to 19 are years freighted with unusual importance. 
through Grammar School then what? 
Be ambitious. 
and push, that wins and makes you a SOMEBODY. For a comparatively 
small sum of money and a year’s time, more or less, by our method you can be 
prepared for a start in the world of business and bein line to work your way up. 
We find homes for students and look after them. Write NOW for catalogue, free. 


When you get 
DON’T DRIFT and take the first 
It’s technical training, plus natural ability | 


BEGIN DAY SCHOOL SEPT. 3d, EVENING SCHOOL OCT. Ist. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal - - 





MALDEN, MASS. J 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
it’s a Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; 
line Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D”" 
ENGINEERS 
LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 


is more and more in demand, It 


also G. aso 


AND LET OUR 


FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 
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SINGLE soldier in uniform or a 
squad would never live to get 
through, and a troop large enough 

to insure its own safety could not be 
spared; hence it was decided to send 
on the dangerous mission a trooper in 
citizen’s clothes. 

Should that man be captured out of 
uniform by the regular Confederate 
forces, he would be court-martialed and 
shot as a spy; but the real danger 
would come from the bushwhackers. 
Some of them would surely be encoun- 
tered on the way, and if they suspected 
the messenger’s identity, they would at 
onee put him to death. 

Among those who stepped forward 
when the colonel called for volunteers, 
was J. J. Hughes, who was eighteen 
years old, and weighed only a hundred 
and twenty pounds—the youngest and 
smallest trooper in the entire brigade. 

The Federal forces had invaded the 
“‘swamp-lands’? of eastern Arkansas, 
had spread over a wide country, and 
had met with no serious resistance until 
they reached the Little Red River. 
There they discovered the Confederates 
entrenched in heavy force. It was nec- 
essary to concentrate at once in order to 
give battle. Hurried orders to rejoin 
their commands had to be sent to all 
foraging parties and outlying detach- 
ments—among others to three troops 
of horse under Major Redfern of the 
1ith Missouri Cavalry, who had been 
sent two days before to destroy some 
salt-works near Bald Knob, fifteen or 
twenty miles to the west. To carry 
such an order to Redfern was the service 
for which Hughes had volunteered. 

For weeks the cavalry regiments had 
been much harassed by bushwhackers. 
Squads of half a dozen blue-coated sol- 
diers were rarely allowed to traverse 
the overgrown forest trails unmolested. 
Somewhere along the way a squirrel- 
rifle would crack sharply, and a soldier 
would fall. Should his comrades charge 
the spot from which the bullet came, 
they would find a game-path leading 
away through the tall cane, a trail 
that no horseman could follow. If the 
cavalrymen were bold fellows, they 
might thread their way into the 
dank vegetation on foot, but if 
they did, they would find noth- 
ing but the place where a 
dugout had landed among the 

“cypress knees’’?; they never 
caught even a glimpse of the 
enemy. Even whole regiments 
of cavalry were sometimes fired 
upon with impunity by a single 
guerrilla; it was certain death for a single 
Federal trooper to attempt to ride through the 
swamps. 

In the circumstances, it is not strange that 
the ‘‘Yankees’’ visited dire punishment on 
any native caught ‘‘red-handed.’’ The armed 
swamper found dogging the Federal lines could 
expect only a short shrift. In the nature of 
things, the innocent were often punished with 
the guilty. The poor resident had his cabin 
burned, his one horse or mule taken, his cattle 
butchered, and his last bit of food confiscated. 
Seeing his family hungry, and himself hunted 
through the woods like a wild animal, he natu- 
rally grew bitter and revengeful. 

Through a country full of such men Hughes 
had to go. He tells the story of his adventure 
as follows: 

‘‘It was thought best that I should not only 
dress as a native, but actually impersonate one, 
a boy named Ike Morton, a rather simple-witted 
fellow, the son of a widow who lived a mile 
or two below camp. Mrs. Morton was sick; 
only the day before, our troops had halted a 
doctor from Bald Knob, whom they had re- 
leased when he convinced them that he had 
been on a professional visit to her. 

‘‘T had seen Ike, knew how he dressed, and 
had a fair idea of what he would do and Say. 
We were of about the same height, build and 
seneral appearance. Furthermore, it would be 
easy to hire his horse, clothes and riding outfit. 


it was imperative that 1 should secure the | 


horse, for a cavalry mount with the govern- 
ment brand would have betrayed me instantly. 
‘‘Ike’s gray mare proved to be a stout little 
lig that had once seen service in the Confed- 
erate cavalry. She was branded C. S. A. on 
the hip, and the single letter C beneath, show- 
ing that she had been condemned. But at 
this time she was in good shape and perfectly 
capable of making the journey. 
“By three o’clock of the winter afternoon | 





| didn’t a’most take a shot at ye; 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
HE KNEW! 


°) 


I was dressed in Ike’s old suit of gray jeans, 


his cowhide boots and white slouch-hat. My 
saddle was a worn-out Morgan, partly covered 
with sheepskin, and the bridle was made 
of pieces of clothes-line. After two years 
in service without being once out of uniform, 
I felt in Ike’s clothes almost as awkward as 
Ike looked, and I believed I could pass for the 
silly young swamper all right. 

‘“*The message I carried was written upon 
an ordinary prescription blank in Latin, and 
purported to be a simple prescription from the 
doctor to the druggist. My orders were to 
destroy this writing if I fell into the hands of 
Confederate army officers, for they might be 
able to read it, but to show it to any guerrillas 
who halted me on the way. It was necessary 
to carry some sort of despatch as a means of 
identifying myself in case I fell in with bodies 
of our own troops to whom I would be un- 
known. 

‘*With all the hopefulness of youth, I rode 
away. Within three miles I was outside our 
own lines and on the main Bald Knob road. 
On my left hardwood timber grew, hickory, 
white oak, red oak and ash; to my right lay a 
great cypress swamp, bordered and hidden by 
| the tallest and rankest cane. Occasionally I 








j}and pull trigger. 





HE KNEW THAT I WAS A FRAUD, A SPY, AND NOT IKE MORTON! 


THE ME SSAGE TO MAJOR. REDFERN 
or eel 


Sag j 





a-settin’ up thar straight as a sojer. Whur | 
you bent for?’ 

‘*He carefully let down the hammer of his 
rifle, calmly set the butt upon the damp ground, 
and deliberately leaned against the muzzle. 
Like the lazy man he was, he meant to talk 


from where he stood without coming any closer. 


‘*T replied in a voice as near Ike’s squeaky | 
| for a chance to shoot somebody,’ 
| man. 
| believe he is a fool, too, or he wouldn’t be out 
| to-night. 


tones as I could, ‘Ma’s got a chill agin, and I 

got to git some medicine at Bald Knob.’ 
‘**My ole woman had one, too, yisterday. 

Drat it, I dasn’t go to town to git any quinin 

and whisky for her. 

Doctor Clark to send a few doses for us?’ 
** *T?1] shore do it.’ 


** *And, Ike, if you come by the house after 
These | 
times a man is liable to shoot fust and ask who | 


night, be shore to holler out my name. 


it is afterward. Them cussed scound’els done 


come over and stole ever’ chicken and shoat I | 
Mean to git some of them for that. | to jine the 2d Arkansas 
| Bald Knob, and he!p to 


had. 
Good-by, Ike! Take keer of yerself.’ 

‘To all appearances the man was too indolent 
to be dangerous, but I knew better than that. 


| It doesn’t require much energy to sight a rifle 


He would have had no 


| hesitation in bringing me down if he had had 


passed cleared fields and a log shack, but | 


rarely did I catch a glimpse of a human being, 
a cow, a horse, or even a chicken. 

**T was jogging along in a pleasant frame of 
mind when suddenly the mare cocked her ears 
and glanced to the left. A rough-whiskered 
native stepped out from behind an oak about 
forty yards off, with his muzzle-loading rifle 
in his hand, and waved me a friendly greeting. 
A point of sunlight gleamed from the naked 
copper cap upon the tube of his weapon—the 
arm was at full cock. 

| ‘**Hello, Ike!’ he drawled. ‘Durned if I 
if I hadn’t 
knowed the old mare, maybe I would—you 





the slightest suspicion of my identity. 

‘*T started my horse and ambled on, mightily 
pleased to be rid of him so easily. 

‘*Midway of my journey I would have to 


| pass a cross-roads store, once the post-office, 


now a great rendezvous for bushwhackers. I 
dreaded that store, and with good reason. 
With the little knowledge I had of the country, 
I could not avoid the spot, for any attempt on 


|my part to leave the main road would have 


resulted in my becoming hopelessly lost. And 
I could not inquire the way, for that would 
be the same thing as saying that I was a 
stranger and a spy. 

‘*At dusk, when I came in sight of the old | 
building, several men stood in front of it, and | 


| the old hat. 


Say, Ike, can’t you tell | 


Y.wawakabawabatadakaWadadadabalatatskatababakubastdabsdatabatsbabatatsdstaes ts wsdabats bata datas bala asks ba kaha ta dake 


several horses and mules were tied to 
the rack. They were not cavalry horses, 
nor were the men soldiers. Plainly they 
were guerrillas. 

“Did any of these men know Ike 
Morton? If any of them knew the 
half-witted boy well enough to detect 
the fraud—well, I mustn’t think of 
that. 

‘“‘Without showing any concern, I 
rode up, and was immediately sur- 
rounded by a party of half a dozen men. 
Although all were armed, they made 
no hostile demonstration. Doubtless 
my appearance made them think that 
I was not of much consequence, any- 
way. It seemed to me that my mount 
was attracting more attention than 
myself. 

‘ ‘Son,’ 
fellow, ‘git off. 
to-night.’ 

‘*It was said as a matter of course, 
very much as if he were asking for a 
match to light a pipe. I was alarmed; 
I could not give up my horse. ‘I dasn’t,’ 
I declared. ‘Ma took another chill, and I 
got to go to Bald Knob for medicine.’ 

‘*Who is your ma?’ 

‘**The Widder Morton, down on the 
Little Red.’ 

‘*The men looked at me with renewed 
interest, and, I fancied, some suspicion. 

‘**Ain’t there a lot of Yanks down 
thereabouts?’ asked the black-whisk- 
ered man, who was holding the bridle 
of my horse. 

**More’n a million of ’em.’ 

‘**How did they come to let you git 
away ?’ 

‘**T grinned with the knowing simper 
of the real Ike. ‘Slipped out the back 
way—didn’t pay no ’tention to me—got 
business o’ their own on the other side 
the river.’ 

‘**They have, eh?’ He winked at 
his mates. ‘What they doin’ across the 


said a squat, black-looking 
We need your 


hoss 


river?’ 
‘**They hain’t. I s’pect they’re 
afeard. Woods over there is full of our 


fellers. ’ 

‘**O-ho! Sounds straight, anyhow! 
Any of you know Ike Morton?’ 

** *T guess it’s him, all right,’ said a 
decent-looking young swamper. 

‘I’ve seen him ridin’ along here 
before on that old gray, and I 
saw the doctor goin’ out that- 
a-way the other day.’ 

‘**A man with little black, 
pig-like eyes, set close together, 
came forward, and seemed to be 
trying to bore into me with a 
savage stare. I was glad of 
the fading light and the shadow thrown by 
Then he passed round my horse 
and inspected the brand. 

** ‘It’s Ike’s hoss,’ he announced, ‘but I 
don’t believe it is him—don’t talk exactly like 
Ike—too much to the p’int. Ike ain’t got any 
more sense than the law allows.’ 

‘* *You’re allus too s’picious, Sim, and lookin’ 
said the squat 
‘I believe it is Ike, right enough, and I 


Say,’ he added, as an afterthought, 
‘what’s the name of your doctor?’ 
‘Doctor Clark.’ 

** ‘Got any writin’ of his?’ 

‘**T pulled out the prescription. 

** *Yes,’ he decided, ‘that’s doc’s writin’, 
shore—never could read a word of it. Ike, 
I’m mighty sorry your ma is sick, but we jist 
got to borry your hoss. Orders have come in 
before daylight at 
round up some Yanks 
that are out playin’ the mischief with the salt- 
wells. You can walk into town, and maybe 
doe will bring you back. Git off!’ 

‘*My heart sickened. What good would it 
do me to pass for Ike if I had to give up my 
horse and go afoot, searching for our forces in 
a strange country? 

‘The pleasant young man interposed. 

‘* ‘Better call Captain Jim out and let him 
decide,’ he said. 

‘*Hey! Cap! Come out here!’ 

‘*A tall, clean-shaven man, with a grave 
face and big, smiling blue eyes, emerged from 
the old store. I afterward learned that he was 
its proprietor, or had been before the building 
was looted by our troops. 

‘* ‘What is it?’ he asked. 
is your mother?’ 

‘*She’s bad sick, and sent me 
Clark for medicine.’ 

***We need his hoss, 


‘Hello, Ike! How 


to Doctor 
the 


cap,’ explained 
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dark man. 
into that shindy to-morrer mornin’.’ 


tively. 
and must not be mistreated. 
she gets along nicely, Ike.’ 


‘*He came up to me to shake hands with the 


friendliest smile. Then he started ever so| 
slightly. 1 saw his face harden. He knew! 
He knew that I was a fraud, a spy, and not 
Ike Morton! 

‘*This was the end. 


him and waited. A hawk startled a bevy of | ‘Whoa!’ 
roosting quail in the field of dead cotton; a| withathump. He had dismounted for a surer 
a | 


rabbit crossed the road with slow bounds; 
sorrel horse bit a mule, and it kicked at him. 

‘*Ike!’ His voice was still kindly, his | 
expression grave and sad. I turned to him, 
no doubt with a world of appeal in my boyish 
face. ‘Ike, you and I know that I ought not 
to let you go, but there are some things that I 
cannot and will not do, you poor little chap. 
Ride on, and remember—if the chance ever 
comes your way.’ 

‘*T tell you, Captain Jim, that’s not Ike 
Morton !’ said the gimlet-eyed man, 
fiercely. ‘I’m goin’ to foller him 
into town.’ 

‘*He mounted an old, shambling 
mule, ready to accompany me. I 
doubted at the time if he really 
suspected me of being a counter- 
feit. 1 believed that suspicion and 
murder were born in him. Per- 
haps I was wrong. 

‘‘Waving good-by to the fine 
Southern gentleman who stood 
looking after me, I cantered away. 
I never saw Captain Jim again. 

*‘As I galloped from sight into 
the gathering darkness, I heard 
the old mule coming steadily after 
me, clump, clump, clump ! 

‘*A half-hour later, leaving the 
Bald Knob road, I took a fork that led in a 
northwesterly direction, in which I knew the 
salt-wells lay. Three miles more should bring 
me into Major Redfern’s camp, if I had taken 
the right road. If I had not, the mistake, I 
knew, was fatal, not only to myself, but to 
the detachment I had come to warn, for that 
would be attacked in overwhelming force 
before daylight. 

I stopped to listen in the fear lest I might 
meet another band of guerrillas; but all I heard 
was, far behind me, the monotonous clump, 
clump, clump ! of a trotting mule. 

‘*T must stop at a cabin and inquire the 
way. It was a risky thing to do, for if I 
asked a bushwhacker the way to the Federal 
camp, he would reply with a rifie-bullet. But 
if I found a negro, he would not betray me. 

**The woods were growing black. Night- 
prowling animals rustled among the cane- 
brakes; a buck deer whistled shrilly; once I 
heard the great stems popping in a way that 
could have been caused only by a bear. 

‘‘A few dim rays came from the boarded 
window of a tumble-down shack. I thought 
the light was made not by a lamp, but by a 
wood-fire. If so, then blacks were in the 
cabin, for the negroes were generally too poor 
to afford any other than firelight. 

‘Silently riding out into the field to recon- 
noiter, I got a glimpse of shining black faces 
round the open fireplace. 

‘* ‘Sam,’ I called, ‘come out here!’ 

‘*A terrified negro came to the door and 
peered out into the darkness. Behind him 
were his wife and half a dozen children. 

** ‘Who dar?’ 

‘**A friend of yours, or I wouldn’t be here, 
but at the house of a white man. Have you 
seen any bluecoats ?’ 

‘*Yes, suh, a whole lot of ’em with hosses 
—up at de salt-wells now. A passel of dem 
went along heah jist befo’ dahk.’ 

‘ ‘Where are the salt-wells?’ 

‘ ‘Straight ahead across de creek not mo’n 
three mile. Dis road take you right dah.’ 

‘*Suddenly the black man called to me, sharp 
and appealing: 

‘*Run, cap’in, ran! I hear hosses comin’! 
Dey’1l shoot me sho’ ef dey find you heah!’ 

‘Tt was true! Nearer and distinct, I heard 
the clump, clump, clump! of the old, sham- 
bling mule. 

‘*The negro slammed the door, and his wife 
threw a bucket of water upon the fire. All of 
them seemed to be crawling into bed at once. 

‘*Despite the danger, I laughed to myself. 
Then I rode out behind the cabin, across the 
soft ground, so that the pursuer on the mule 
would not be aware of my visit to the shack. 
Striking the road once more, I gave the good 
old gray her head, and she swung off at_half- 
speed. 

‘*From behind me came one long, shrill, 
piercing rebel yell. 

‘*The man was within rifle-shot, could he 
have seen me. Never a bloodhound followed 
a trail better than he. Fate was hard after 
me in the shape of an old, broken-down, sham- 
bling mule. 

‘*The creek that the negro had mentioned 


proved to be fifty yards wide, and, like nearly | Little Red River. 


all streams in that region, deep and sluggish. 


The good gray nag took to the water without | Arkansas bushwhackers, I never had the good 
hesitation, although in’a moment she was swim- | or ill luck to see the gimlet-eyed man or his | 
She swam well, but we seemed to be | mule again. ’’ | 


ming. 


‘Three of us hain’t no way to git | an age in crossing. 


I realized only too well 


| that if the squint-eyed man reached the bank 
‘**Tet him go,’ said the captain, authorita- | of the creek before we got out, he would shoot, 





‘Mrs. Morton is a good friend of ours | and the chance of his missing at the distance 
Tell her I | 


was not one in a hundred. I took out the 
pistol; perhaps I could spoil his aim. 
‘*‘When we were half-way over, I could hear 


on the hard dirt of the half-frozen bottom road | 
| streaking the eastern 


the clump, clump, clump ! of the mule, impla- 
eably coming on. We reached the land; the} 


| gray was slowly climbing the steep, soft incline | 








I turned my eyes from | when I heard my pursuer stop with a loud 


His heavy boots struck the ground 


shot. 

‘*‘T threw myself flat upon the saddle and 
waited for the bullet. With the crack of the 
rifle it hit my saddle a distinct thud. The lead 
must have struck the iron rim of the saddle- 
seat and been deflected. I was unhurt, but 
the gray sprang forward with a frantic bound. 
Turning, I emptied my pistol—with what 
result I never knew. Although I could plainly | 
see man and mule, my mount was plunging too 
violently for anything except chance shooting. 








“HE SENDS YOU THESE.” 


‘*From the opposite side of the creek the | 
rebel yell rang out once more, and this time I | 
replied with a cheerful Missouri whoop. 

‘*Attempting to check the tremendous speed | 
of the little mare, I found that she had taken | 
the bit in her teeth and was running away 
with me. Sawing the reins seemed to have 
no effect on her whatever. I afterward learned 
the reason; a splinter of lead, chipped from 
the bullet, had cut a slight gash in her back. 

‘*A dark figure with leveled gun suddenly | 
appeared in the road, and called: 

‘6 ¢Halt?? 

‘*Federal or Confederate, the picket, I knew, 
was a trained soldier, and would shoot unless 
I stopped. But the mare was entirely beyond 
my control. As I raced past, I threw myself | 
on the side of her opposite the sentry at the 
very moment his rifle seemed to crack in my 
ears. 

‘*T pulled and jerked fiercely at the bridle, 
for I knew the certain fate that awaited me 
should I charge like that into a guarded camp. | 
In vain; I might as well have endeavored to | 
hold back a locomotive with a pair of lines. 
The last shot had driven the little gray mare 
crazy. 

“*T wasn’t seeing things plainly any more 
now, nor did my mind work clearly. Strangely 
enough, I never thought of falling off; I was | 
kept in the saddle, I suppose, by the blind | 
instinct of a horseman to stay with his mount. | 
From the side of the road a dozen rifles flashed 
flame into my face, but we pounded by, mirac- 
ulously unhurt. From in front came voices, 
the blare of a trumpet, the roll of a drum. | 
Random bullets glanced on 
the trees and shrieked and 
whistled as they passed on. 
I charged through a squad of 
a dozen men, who struck at 
me with their empty guns. 

‘In a little park-like open- 
ing to the left of the road, 
but very near it, I saw some 
white tents, a pile of burning 
logs, and—blessed sight !—the 
Stars and Stripes flying from 
a staff stuck into the ground. 
There the mare turned of her 
own accord. I threw myself 
from the saddle, and rolled 
over and over, almost to the 
foot of the flag. 

‘As I staggered to my 
knees, I saw an officer stand- 
ing over me with a pistol; 
soldiers were coming up from 
all directions. _ ‘Don’t touch 
him!’ the officer said. ‘It is 
only a boy. Why, it’s Hughes 
of G company!’ Then I saw 
that the officer was Major Redfern himself. | 

‘Strangely enough, not a bullet of all those | 
fired point-blank at us had touched either the | 
little gray mare or me. I found her standing 
quietly among the other horses, perfectly satis- 
fied to be back in the cavalry. 

‘*Major Redfern decided to break camp at | 
once without waiting to be attacked; daylight | 
found us all safe at army headquarters on the 








‘*In all our subsequent skirmishes with 





| Tom!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Kemp. 
| the canopy be they traveling to at this un- 








“SCUP'S THE SWEETEST FISH 
THAT SWIMS THE WATER.” 





T dawn of a June 
morning, with 
saffron and pink 


skies, Mrs. Lavinia 
Kemp was awakened 
from her slumbers by 
the clatter of hoofs on 
the single street of the tiny hamlet of Boswick. 
Propping herself on one plump elbow, she 
peered forth between the muslin curtains of 
her window. Trotting by was a little black 
Morgan mare, hitched to an old-fashioned dem- 
ocrat wagon, in which were two men, one a 
young fellow of some two-and-twenty years, 
the other a clean-shaven, rosy-faced old man, 
whose white curls drooped over his coat collar. 

‘“*Deacon Thomas Ray and his grandson, 
‘*Where under 


airthly hour ?’’ 

She laid her becapped head upon the pillow, 
but was roused shortly by deep masculine 
tones. Again she peered forth; this time she 
descried a shabby buckboard occupied by two 
elderly men, both clad in long linen dusters 
and broad-brimmed straw hats. 

‘* The Pringle twins,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Kemp. ‘‘Their ma always claimed that Jon- 
athan thought David was the rim of the 
world, and David, he knew that Jonathan was 
the king-pin and all that swings round it; they 
do seem terrible well pleased with each other !’’ 

In the wake of the buckboard trundled a 
red-painted, double-seated express wagon. 

**It’s Squire Hastings and every one of his 
little boys ’cept the baby. My, but it’s cun- 
ning to see how Johnny—he must be much as 
twelve—is a-hugging up his little brothers so’s 
they won’t tumble out of that hind seat! I 


| tell you, that’s the way folks ought to act that 


the Lord has set together in families. ’’ 
Once more Mrs. Kemp wandered into the 
land of Nod. Once more she was recalled, 


A-RUN: OF -SCUP 


@Y ROSA KELLEN HALLETT = 








| this time by laughter, but before she could 


part the muslin curtains to 
gaze out, the little proces- 
sion had passed. ‘‘One, two, 
three, four teams, ’’ she count- 
ed, ‘‘but I can’t make out a 
soul. Only they’re all men- 
folks. ’’ 

It was late afternoon of the 
same day, supper was over, 
and Mrs. Kemp and her 
daughter, Miss Almeda, had 
just settled themselves on the 
front porch, when young Tom 
Ray guided his little black 
Morgan mare in upon the 
crescent of green turf before 
the qpttage. ‘‘How do, ladies!’’ he said. 
‘*Scup’s running !’’? He vaulted over the wheel, 
and the next instant was offering to Miss 
Almeda a half-dozen fine, silvery fish strung 
on tough strands of beach-grass. 

‘‘Grandpa and I’ve been to the shore, and 
he sends you these.’’ 

The two women, speaking in chorus, gave 
a loud, appreciative ‘‘Much obliged, Deacon 
| Ray! !?? and the old man in the democrat 
| beained benevolently, and nodded so hard that 
his white curls fairly danced. 

‘*Looks queer,’’ said Tom, in a lower voice, 
‘*for me to be gadding off fishing these days 
with my corn and potatoes 
just erying for the hoe. But 
when grandpa heard that 
scup was running, he wanted 
me to hitch up and take him 
fishing. I guess I balked, 
for ma said, ‘Tom Ray, who 
took you fishing when you 
weren’t the height of a hop- 
toad and had to tie you in by 
the waistband, you squirmed 
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ON THE BROAD, FLAT 
DOOR - STONE. 





so like an eel!’ So I got 
the tackle ready overnight, 
and this morning we started 
bright and early. Good-by !’ 

With Mrs. Kemp’s rap- | 
turous assurance, ‘‘I think | 
scup’s the sweetest fish that: 
swims the water !’’ and Miss | 
Almeda’s fervent ‘‘Me, too!’? | 
ringing in his ears, young | 
Tom Ray sprang in beside | 
his grandfather. 

‘*I’m awful glad pa taught 
me how to clean fish,’’ said 
Miss Almeda. ‘‘Guess I’ll 
| tend to their cases immejiate.’’ And soon 
Mrs. Kemp was listening to the brisk sharp- | 
ening of a knife on the broad, flat door-stone 
at the rear of the little dwelling. 

Half an hour later Miss Almeda reappeared, 
bearing a platter on which were arranged the 
six fish. ‘‘I’ve cleaned them to the queen’s 
taste,’’ she said. ‘‘Sprinkled them with salt 
inside and out, and now I’m going to put 
them down on the cellar bottom, and cover 
them over with a wash-tub. Won’t they be 

elegant for breakfast ?’’ 

Presently a shabby buckboard creaked up to | 


the gate, and the Pringle twins shouted, ‘‘ How | 






fie 


do, Mrs. Kemp! How 
do, Miss Almeda! 
Scup’s running !’’ 

Smilingly David 
Pringle alighted and 
strode up the path, 
carrying a string of 
fat scup. 

‘*We’ve brought you a mess, ’’ he announced. 
Mrs. Kemp radiantly declared: 

‘*T think scup’s the sweetest fish that swims 
the water!’? and Miss Kemp agreed, ‘‘Me, 
too!’? Then the Pringle twins departed. 

‘*Their ma was consid’able exercised,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. Kemp, ‘‘lest being so kindly 
affectioned one to another, they’d never do 
naught for outsiders. But Lavina Kemp has 
noted that where there’s plenty of love for 
your own, some of it’s apt to spill over onto 
your friends at large. ’’ 

For the second time Miss Kemp sharpened 
her knife on the broad flagstone at the kitchen 
door, but not quite so briskly as at first. It 
was a full three-quarters of an hour before she 
returned and sank into her chair, saying: 

‘*T didn’t bother to lug those last fish round 
to show you, ma, before I took them down 
cellar.’? She put her hand to her back and 
sighed. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Now you’ve got the back- 
ache!’’ lamented Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘I oughtn’t to 
have ’lowed you to clean that second lot, for 
I’ve heard your pa complain every identical 
time he cleaned fish that a fish-backache was 
the worst backache —’’ 

A stentorian shout rent the air: ‘‘How do, 
ladies! Scup’s running!’? <A double-seated, 
red-painted express wagon halted before the 
house, and a swarm of little boys scrambled 
out and raced toward the porch, while Squire 
Hastings cried jovially: 

**We’ve been having glorious sport all day, 
and when we spied you folks out here, said I, 
‘Sonnies, Mrs. Kemp and Miss Almeda haven’t 
got any little boys to go fishing for them, 
and’—but bless you, that was 
enough! My wife is training 
them up well, and they chose 
out those fish themselves. ’’ 

With enthusiasm Mrs. Kemp 
responded, ‘‘I think scup’s 
the sweetest fish that swims 
the water!’’ and Miss Kemp, 
receiving the fish from each 
chubby fist, concurred, ** Me, 
too!’’ 

After the little boys and 
their proud father had driven 
away, Miss Almeda said, ‘*I 
don’t feel, ma, as if I could 
clean any more fish to-night.’’ 

‘*Be I a slave-driver, Medie Kemp, or the 
offspring of a slave-driver ?’? Mrs. Kemp 
demanded. ‘‘Just drop them fish on the grass 
beside you and set still! ’’ 

For several minutes Miss Kemp did sit still. 
Then old Jacob Ball drew rein at the gate. 

**Scup’s running, Laviny! Scup’s running, 
Medie! And if one of you’ll just skip out 
here to me, I’ll divide the spoils. ’’ 

‘*We’re much beholden to you, Jacob!’’ was 
Mrs. Kemp’s dignified acknowledgment. ‘‘I 
think scup’s the sweetest fish that swims the 
water!’’? With a valiant ‘‘Me, too!’’ Miss 
Almeda stepped down from the porch, and 
accepted a portion of the booty. 

‘*As I was riding along home,’’ resumed 
Mr. Ball, ‘‘says I to myself, ‘Jacob Ball, you 
was raised to remember the aged and tlie 
orphan, and here you be a-going to go spang 
by, and forget complete Laviny Kemp and 
her daughter Medie.’ ’? Hechuckled hoarsely, 
and with a chirrup to his ancient nag, drove 
away; and Miss Kemp walked back to her 
mother, repeating indignantly: 

‘“‘Aged, Ma Kemp! Aged!’’ 

‘Sho, Medie,’’ soothed Mrs. Kemp, ‘‘ Jacob 
Ball’s twicet my age! Leastwise he was when 


|I was a scrap of a girl in pantalets and he 


was pound-keeper. I recollect, ’cause he picked 
up my dolly where I’d lost it in the road, and 
\locked it up in the pound, saying ’twas a 
domestic creetur found loose on the public 
highway, and had got to be paid out.’’ 
‘*How do you do, Mrs. Kemp! How do 
you do, Miss Almeda!’”? The sonorous saltl- 
tation came from an open buggy that had 
rolled noiselessly in upon the greensward 
‘*It’s the minister,’? whispered Miss Kem). 


| The clerical visitor leaped to the ground, and 
| approaching, remarked genially: 


‘*Scup is running, and I have taken Scr'!)- 
tural warrant to go fishing to-day.’’ Ile 
extended a small wicker basket. ‘‘Here ore 
some of the results of my piscatorial skill.’’ 

‘*Thank you, thank you, Parson Annab!!”’ 
rejoined Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘I think seup’s ‘e 
sweetest fish that swims the water !’’ 

‘*Me, too!’’ asserted Miss Almeda. 

Now the dusk had fallen ; a horse and veliv'e 
loomed dimly by the gate, and a cry is d 
from the darkness, *‘You there, Mrs. Ke! 
You there, Miss Medie? Seup’s runny, 
and we’ve fetched you a meal of them.”” 

A shadowy form flitted toward the por) 
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deposited a ‘‘meal’’ of scup, and sped away. 
*‘T think scup’s the —’’ died on Mrs. Kemp’s | 
lips, while Miss Kemp said: 

‘¢Who’s that, ma??? 

*“*T don’t know,’’ answered Mrs. Kemp. 
‘‘Massy sakes, here’s another !’’ 

Out in the gloom was uplifted a bodiless | 
voice. ‘‘Hullo the house! Mrs. Kemp! Medie! | 
Scup’s running!’ And up the path darted a 
second ghostly figure, something flopped heavily 
at Miss Almeda’s feet, then down the path 
the ghostly figure glided, and — 

‘**Round went the wheels, crack went the 
whip!’ ’’? gasped Miss Almeda. ‘‘Ma Kemp, 
who was that?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know no more’n I did tother.’’ 
Mrs. Kemp grasped the rail of the veranda | 
and pulled herself from her chair. ‘‘Only I 
do know that we’ve got terrible good neighbors. 
Seven of them went, and seven of them’s 
come back, and seven of them’s remembered 
us.’’ She yawned. 
bed. ”’ 

The next morning Mrs. Kemp was regarding 
with satisfaction an empty platter that at the 
beginning of the breakfast had been filled 
with delicious crisp brown fish. 
and his wife couldn’t beat that!’’ she declared. 

‘*Have some more scup for dinner, ma?’’ 


‘*Let’s you and me go to | 


** Jack Sprat | 


| away, and they’ve got to be disposed 
of!” And with her Congress-gaitered 
| foot she pressed the edge of a spade 
| into the dark mold, and dug and dug 
and dug! At last she paused, and 
contemplating the excavation she had 
| made, quoted, ‘‘‘’Tis not so deep as 
a well nor so wide as a church door, 
| but . *twill serve.’’’ And into 
the hole she cast all that remained 
|of the silvery tributes from King 
Philip’s Bay, and pushing the soil 
back upon them, stamped it down. —~ 
The Sunday sun was shining from 
a clear blue sky, when Mrs. Kemp, 
| trudging churchward at her daugh- 
ter’s side, observed dolefully, ‘‘I most 
| don’t want to go to meeting, Medie. 





| Squire Hastings and the Pringle twins, and | 


every man Jack of them will all flock round, 
and say, ‘How’d you relish them secup I 
presented you with last Friday?’ ’’ 

‘*Say you relished them first-rate!’’ giggled 
Miss Kemp. 

‘*Medie Kemp, I brung you up to be a 
truthful child. ’’ 

Miss Almeda’s cheeks grew very pink, but 
jagain she giggled. ‘‘I be a truthful child, 
| Ma Kemp, only I peeked into the future about 





RED- 


prey, let us see what the | 
farmer has to fear from | 
each of these harmful ones, 
First, the duck - hawk. 
This is the peregrine, 
which was considered the 


NRE OTR 





TAILED HAWK. 
A FRIEND. 


noblest of all the 
| hawks used in the 
old-time sport of 
| falconry. It has 
| a world-wide rep- 
utation as a bold 
| and dashing hunt- 
jer. It has such 
| speed that it can overtake and strike down | 
| even the fast-flying teal, the swiftest of all 
| wild ducks; it is so bold that it will follow 


RED-SHOULDERED HAWK. 
A FRIEND 


asked Miss Kemp at noon, and Mrs. Kemp | them scup, so I got up by daylight, Saturday, |@ hunter and carry off game-birds that he 


replied blithely : 
‘*Medie Kemp, I could eat scup forever !”? | 
But at dinner there were three fish left quite 


untouched, and at Miss Kemp’s suggestion | 


that they should be warmed up for supper, 
her mother asked, a trifle peevishly: 

‘*Won’t tea and toast and sass, same’s usual, 
be enough, Medie Kemp?’’ 


| and cleaned one fish out of every one of them | 
last five batches, and I saw to it that you and | 
me et some of everybody’s donation, and, ma, 
you said they relished something excellent. ’’ 
Mrs. Kemp moved on with lighter step. 
‘*You’re terrible s’rewd, Medie. 


your pa in that. They were excellent, super- | 


You favor | 


| excellent, and I’ll tell them I relished them | 


| has shot before he himself can pick them up. 
Occasionally a duck-hawk is seen flying rapidly 
| over the roofs of the houses in New York City. 
The bird is attracted by pigeons, which doubt- 
|less prove choice food for the hungry little 
peregrines waiting in their rude nest on some 
ledge of the Palisades. 

Of more than twenty duck-hawk stomachs 


So late that evening, just as the clock was | amazing, and that I think that scup’s the | examined by Doctor Fisher and his assistants, 


chiming the hour of eleven, Miss Almeda Kemp 
stole out of the kitchen door, and standing in 


the shade of the great lilac-bush, muttered | 


ruefully, ‘‘I can’t sell them, I can’t give them 





SHAWKS AND OWLS: THEIR: 
ee TO THE FARMER 


| sweetest fish that swims the water !’’ 
| **Me, too!’? assented Miss Almeda. 
we’ll let them talk. 
talk about the fishes they’ve ketched!’’ 














# ter enemy of hawks 

considered them a 
menace to his poultry, changed his views 
recently, as the result of an incident that 
oceurred on his farm. 


FARMER friend | 
>, of mine, who} 
had been a bit- | 


weut and owls because he | 


G 
year of a billion dol- 
lars to the agricultu- 
ral interests of this 
country. 

That the birds of 4 
prey constitute the 
principal check on these pests has been proved 
beyond any doubt. Dr. A. K. Fisher of the} 
Biological Survey at Washington, the leading 


Owe 





**Then | 
Men doos just love to| 


| seven contained poultry; nine contained other 
birds; one, mice; two, insects; and four were 
empty. But bold and destructive as this hawk 
is, the American farmer has little to fear 
| from its depredations, for the reason that 
| it is not common in any part of the United 
| States. 

The goshawk is larger than the duck- 
hawk, and quite as bold. On one occa- 
sion, when a hen that was being pursued 
by a goshawk near East Windsor Hill, 
Connecticut, tried to escape by running 
into the farmhouse, the hawk followed 
without hesitating, and seized its victim 
in the parlor in the presence of an old 
gentleman and his daughter. 

Although the goshawk does destroy a 
| few mice, squirrels and rabbits, its prin- 
cipal food consists of poultry and game- 
| birds, and it would be a great menace to 

American poultry-yards but for the fact 
that it breeds chiefly north of the United 
States, and is not likely to be common 





One morning, when he was about to leave | authority on American birds of prey, and many | anywhere within our borders, except some- 
the house, he saw a large hawk swing up over | other careful men of science have given years to | times for brief periods during migrations. 


the meadows, and then, with a quick move- 
ment, change its direction and come down in the 


middle of his poultry-yard, sending the fright- | 


ened chickens scurrying in every direction. 
My friend stepped back into the kitchen for 
the loaded gun that always stood there ready 
for such emergencies, and from the doorway, 
shot the bird before it could rise from the 
ground. But a moment later, when he picked 
up the limp body of the ‘*hen-hawk, ’’ his feel- 
ing of triumph changed to one of regret; tightly 
clasped in the dead bird’s claws was—not a 
chicken, but a huge brown rat. Now that 
farmer is so fearful lest he may commit anotlier 
injustice, that nobody could induce him to shoot 
a hawk of any kind. 

My friend was like thousands of other farmers 
throughout the country; he had an excellent 
knowledge of general farming, but he had not 
given ten minutes to the study of birds. He 
knew that hawks killed and carried off chickens, 
—he had seen them do it, —and like most 
farmers, he shot them whenever they came 
within range of hisgun. He had never stopped 
t» consider that possibly not all hawks were 
poultry-thieves, and that it was unfair to kill 
innocent hawks for the misdeeds of the guilty 
ones, 

However, it is not upon the ground of justice 
alone that the farmer should know the nature 
of what he is shooting at; it pays in dollars 
“nd cents to know this. I confess that I have 
ttle patience with a man who tells the farmer 
‘at all hawks and owls are his friends. The 

rmer himself knows better. Such sweeping 

itements not only fail to convince a man who 
‘ves in the country and keeps his eyes open, 
it they tend to make him discredit the truth 
— the beneficial birds of prey. There 
’ hawks, and a very few owls, that the) 
rmer is justified in shooting, but I would | 

‘ge him to study the birds until he can dis- 


if 


“hen he can protect himself from his enemies, 
‘ithout danger of desiroying his friends. 

When he does begin to look into the matter, 
‘rough the free publications of the United 
~ ates Department of Agriculture, and through 
“ine of those of the State Department, one of 
‘.e first things that will impress him is the 
“sct that the harmful hawks and owls are very | 


the study of this question; they have examined | 


the stomachs of thousands of hawks and owls, 
shot in all parts of the country and at all seasons 
of the year. 
exactly what these birds 
lived on. 

Certainly, the food that 
is found in a bird’s stom- 
ach furnishes the best evi- 
dence of what the bird 
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eats. Yet 
painstaking 
these men that, be- 
sides_ testing the | 
food found in the | 
stomachs, 
made another test. 
They knew that | 
hawks and owls 
swallow not only 
the flesh of their 
victims, but often 
the indigestible 
parts as well, and 
that these indigestible parts—skulls, bones, fur, 
feathers, scales, and so forth—are later ejected 
from the mouth in the form of tightly com- 
pressed pellets. The investigators examined 
thousands of such pellets, made lists of what 
they contained, and used these lists to supple- 
ment the evidence that they had obtained 
through the examination of the stomachs. 
Then, after the most careful consideration, | 
they came to the conclusion that of the fifty- 
if five species of hawks and owls of North Amer- 
| ica, all but about fifteen are the friends of the 





SCREECH-OWL. A FRIEND, 





uguish the harmful ones from the useful ones. | farmer, the gardener, the fruit-grower and the | bothers the farmer more 


| forester. Moreover, of those fifteen, not all are 
positively harmful. Seven of them—the golden 
eagle, bald eagle, pigeon-hawk, Richardson 
hawk, aplomado falcon, prairie falcon and 
great horned owl—do about as much good as 
| harm ; and four—the gerfaleons—live so far 


nothing to fear from their depredations. This 


And thus they have found out | 
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AMERICAN BARN-OWL. A FRIEND. 
| 

80 | 
were | 


north that farmers in the United States have | 


The birds that give the American poultry- 
man most trouble are the sharp-shinned hawk 
|and Cooper’s hawk. These are the real ‘‘hen- 
hawks’’; they have done more than all the 
others together to call down 
upon the birds of prey the 
vengeance of the American 
farmer. The sharp-shin is 
very small, only twelve to 
fourteen inches long, over 
all, and of this length its 
tail takes up about half. 
But it makes up for its lack 
of size by impudent daring. 
Although this little hawk 
lives chiefly on small birds, 
it is equally fond of young chickens. 


| down into the farmyard, snatches a chicken 


the next field before the farmer has a chance 


they | | to shoot at it. A sharp-shin has been know n| 
| to take between twenty and thirty chickens | 
Of one} 


from the same yard in one season. 
| hundred and fifty-nine stomachs that were 
examined, six contained poultry or game-birds ; 
ninety-nine, other birds; six, mice; and five, 
insects; and fifty-two were 
empty. The adult sharp- 
shinned hawk is bluish 
| gray above, and somewhat 
| darker on the head ; the tail 
is crossed by several black 
batids; the under parts are 
almost white, with breast 
and sides crossed by buff, 
rufous or dusky bars. The 
| immature birds are dusky 
| above, and the under parts 
joe white, streaked with 
brown or dusky feathers. 
If there is a hawk that 


‘than the sharp-shin does, 
it is Cooper’s hawk, but 
only because it is larger and 


MARSH-HAWK. A 


able to carry off larger chickens, and even ducks | 


and young turkeys. It also destroys wild birds 
of many kinds, varying in size from sparrows 
to ruffed grouse or partridge. Indeed, 
some parts ‘of the country it is such a persistent | 
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Almost with the speed of a bullet it swoops | 


from the midst of the hens, and flies away into | 





in | 
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and thirty-three stomachs examined, thirty- 
four contained poultry or game-birds ; fifty-two, - 
other birds; eleven, mammals; one, a frog; 
three, lizards; two, insects; and thirty-nine 
were empty. 

| Cooper’s hawk measures from fifteen to 
twenty inches long; as in the case of nearly all 
birds of prey, the female is considerably larger 
than the male. Except for the difference in 
size, and the fact that the tail of Cooper’s 
hawk is round at the end,.and not square like 
that of the sharp-shin, these two harmful 
hawks are as much alike in appearance as they 
are in character, and a description of one will 
answer fairly well for both. When they are 
flying high, they can be distinguished from 
other hawks by their excessively long tails and 
by their manner of flight—short periods of 
alternate flapping and sailing. Every farmer 
should learn to know these two kinds of hawks. 

Now let us look into the habits of a few 
hawks and owls that are true friends of the 
farmer. One of the most important of them is 
the marsh-hawk, not only because it is a very 
useful bird but because it has a wide range; it 
is found in almost all parts of the United States 
and Canada. It is a bird of the open country, 
even making its nest on the ground in the 
marshes. Flying low, and with slow-beating 
wings, this large hawk tacks tirelessly back 
and forth over the country, and with its keen 
eyes sweeps the ground for the mice and other 
rodents that form the principal part of its food. 

Seldom has this bird been known to take a 
chicken. How far its good deeds outweigh its 
bad ones may be seen from the fact that out of 
one hundred and twenty-four stomachs that 
Doctor Fisher examined, only seven contained 
poultry, and only thirty-four, other birds; 
fifty-seven contained mice; twenty-two, other 
rodents; seven, reptiles; two, frogs; fourteen, 
insects; one, indeterminate matter; and eight 
were empty. Insome 
stomachs were found 
four, five, and even 
eight meadow - mice. 
Since birds digest their 
food very rapidly, it is 
evident that these con- 
tents do not represent 
a full day’s work on 
the part of the birds 
from which they were 
taken. 

Moreover, when we 
consider that marsh- 
hawks rear from four 
to six young ones 
annually, that young 
hawks are proverbi- 
ally ravenous, and that 
during the last part of 
| their long stay in the nest they eat even more 

than adult birds, we get a faint idea of the vast 
number of mice and insects the parents must 
destroy in addition to those needed to sustain 
their own lives. For the moment, however, let 
us leave the young out of our count, and try 
to estimate the value of the work the adults 
do to satisfy their own appetites. 

As eight meadow-mice have been found in 
the stomach of a single marsh-hawk, and as 
these probably represent only a part of the 
day’s food supply, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, to supply its own needs, each marsh- 
hawk destroys at least eight meadow-mice, or 
their equivalent in noxious insects, every day. 
But in order to be well within the truth, let 
us cut this number in two, and suppose that 
each hawk kills only four meadow-mice a day 
—a number quite insufficient to keep such a 
large, active bird in good condition. This 
means: that a pair of marsh-hawks destroys 
eight mice a day, or two thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty mice a year. 

It has been estimated that each meadow- 
mouse on a farm causes a loss of at least two 
cents a year, by destroying grass roots and 
tubers and by gnawing the bark of young trees ; 
probably the damage is even greater. The 
| destruction of two thousand nine hundred and 
twenty mice, therefore, saves the 
farmer or farmers on whose land 
those hawks were working, fifty- 
eight dollars and forty cents. In 
other words, it puts into the farmers’ 
pockets fifty-eight dollars and forty 
cents, which, but for the hawks, 
would have been eaten up by mice. 
Now it is an exceptionally good cow 
that gives an annual return as large 
as that, and a farmer who owned 
such a cow would be very careful not 
to shoot it by mistake for some harm- 
ful animal! Yet the same farmer 
will, without hesitation, shoot these 
valuable hawks, because hawks of an 
entirely different kind have at some 
time carried off his chickens. 

Two of the birds most often shot as 
hen-hawks are the red-tailed hawk and the red- 
| shouldered hawk. They have loud, piercing 
| cries that at once attract the attention of a man 
with a gun; they are large, conspicuous birds, 
easy to see and follow as they sweep in wide 


AMERICAN SPARROW- 
HAWK. A FRIEND 


FRIEND. 


-W in number compared with those that wage leaves four birds of prey—the duck-hawk, the | hunter of game-birds that it has received the | circles over the fields; compared with the real 
verpetual and relentless war upon his animal | sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper’s hawk and the | name of partridge-hawk. Although mice and | poultry-thieves, they are slow-flying hawks, 


vuemies—the mice, rats, gophers, ground-| goshawk—that the American farmer may | other rodents form a part of its diet, there is | and easy to shoot. 


ivirrels, prairie-dogs and other rodents, which 
“ith the harmful insects cause a loss every 


rightly look upon as his enemies. 
Before considering the beneficial birds of 


little to say in favor of this bird. Nearly all 
the evidence is against it. Of one hundred 


This explains why so fre- 
| quently they come to an untimely end. 


| ‘The range of the red-tail covers the whole of 
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the United States, and as the bird is a powerful 
one, it would be a dangerous enemy to the 
poultry-keeper if chickens made up any large 
proportion of its food. Fortunately, however, 
its food consists chiefly of mice, with a fair 
proportion of shrews, rats, squirrels, gophers, 
rabbits, grasshoppers, beetles, frogs, snakes and 
crawfish. Once in a while it takes poultry, 
and a few birds are on the list, but the great 
good that this hawk does by destroying rodents 
pays many times over for an occasional chicken. 
The size of the balance in its favor is apparent 
from these figures: Of five hundred and sixty- 
two stomachs examined, only fifty-four con- 
tained poultry or game-birds, and fifty-one 
contained birds of other kinds; two hundred 
and seventy -eight, however, contained 
mice; one hundred and thirty-one, other 
rodents; thirty-seven, frogs, toads and 
snakes; forty-seven, insects; eight, craw- 
fish ; one, a centipede; thirteen, offal; and 
eighty-nine were empty. 

In proportion to the area of its range, 
the red-shouldered hawk, a bird of eastern 
North America only, is even more benefi- 
cial than the red-tail. It seldom touches 
poultry, and probably the only wild birds 
that it captures are the sick and decrepit 
ones. On the other hand, this splendid 
bird wages unceasing warfare on mice and 
on many kinds of injurious insects; besides 
these, its food consists chiefly of frogs, 
toads and snakes. Although I have often 
observed red-shouldered hawks in the 
breeding-season, and have watched them 
closely from the time their eggs were 
hatched until the young were ready to 
leave the nest, I have never seen one of 
the parents carry a chicken or any other 
bird to its young. 

I once reared two of these hawks in a 
poultry-yard, sometimes actually confining 
them with the poultry, and although they 
were not overfed, not once did they show 
an inclination to molest the chickens. If 
more evidence is needed to prove that this 
species is the friend of the farmer, this 
evidence is furnished by the results of the 
examination of two hundred and twenty 
stomachs. Of these only three contained 
poultry, and only twelve, other birds; one 
hundred and two contained mice; forty, 
other rodents; twenty, reptiles; thirty- 
nine, frogs; ninety-two, insects; sixteen, 
spiders ; seven, crawfish; one, earthworms ; two, 
offal; three, fish; and fourteen were empty. 

Owls, as a class, are even more useful than 
hawks. They constitute what might be termed 
‘‘the night shift’’ of the pest-destroying forces ; 
they come out about dusk, and keep up their 
work until dawn. They have wonderful powers 
of vision, and as they can see best in the dusk, 
they capture many nocturnal animals that the 
hawks pass over. Mice, rats, moles, shrews, rab- 
bits, squirrels, gophers and prairie-dogs make 
up the chief food of our owls, although at times 
some species depart from their usual practise 
and take their toll of the farmyard. The great 
horned owl, for example, although a most val- 
uable bird in the sparsely settled portions of 
the West, where it destroys great numbers of 
rabbits, ground-squirrels and gophers, becomes 
very destructive in certain thickly settled parts 
of the East, where poultry-raising is an im- 
portant industry. This powerful owl, easily 
identified by its great size and prominent ear- 
tufts, can kill not only hens, but ducks and 
turkeys. Last fall a great horned owl killed 
several turkeys belonging to a farmer who 
lived near me. The farmer finally caught it 
in a steel trap. There is this to be said, how- 
ever: that if poultry are properly housed at 
night, they have nothing to fear from owls. 

It would be hard to find a more beneficial 
bird than the barn-owl, or as some call it, the 
monkey -faced owl, an inhabitant of the warmer 
parts of the United States and Mexico. Some 
years ago a pair of these birds spent the summer 
in one of the towers of the Smithsonian Build- 
ing at Washington, and later Doctor Fisher 
examined two hundred of the pellets that were 
scattered on the floor. In these pellets were 
found four hundred and fifty-four skulls; of 
these, two hundred and twenty-five were the 
skulls of meadow-mice; two, of pine-mice; one 
hundred and seventy-nine, of house-mice; 
twenty, of rats; six, of jumping mice; twenty, 
of shrews; one, of a star-nosed mole, and one, 
of a vesper sparrow. 

Lord Lilford once observed a pair of barn- 
owls carry food to their young seventeen times 
in half an hour. To test the capacity of a 
two-thirds-grown bird, he offered it all the 
mice it would eat. It took nine before it 
reached its limit. 

Best known, probably, of all our birds of prey 
is the little screech-owl, which ranges over the 
whole of the United States and the southern 
portions of Canada. The farmer who kills this 
bird is negligent of his interests. During the 
day the screech-owl gives no sign of its pres- 
ence, but at dusk it suddenly appears at the 
entrance of its hiding-place,—a hollow apple- 


tree or a hole in some outbuilding, — and | 


without the slightest sound, it passes into the 


barn-yard and round the corn-ricks, with its | Well, girl, 








is put up for it in the orchard, this little 
fellow may often be induced to take up its 
residence on a farm. In our village I know 
of at least two of these nest-boxes that are 
occupied by screech-owls. One is in my own 
orchard. When I visited my small tenant one 
day last winter, I found beside it in the box 
half of a large black rat and several pellets con- 
taining the bones and fur of meadow-mice. 

If space permitted, I should like to go on 
and tell of the gentle little sparrow-hawk, 
which destroys millions of grasshoppers; of 
the tiny elf owl, five and a half inches long, 
which makes a specialty of killing beetles, 
and of a long list of other useful birds. I 
could prove by indisputable evidence that most 
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‘I'M THE SHERIFF OF KING COUNTY. 
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low voice. He drew a copy of the Colum- 

bian from his pocket. ‘‘Look at this—‘A 
Horde of Thugs.’ That is Ben Dunham’s 
attack on the gamblers of the town, and he 
has put his name to it. That’s what he calls 
them—‘thugs’; and he names them, too, and 
gives the addresses of their gambling-dens.’’ 

‘“*Ts it the truth about them?’’ Julia asked. 

‘Oh, I dare say. Here is Jim Oakley’s 
name. Dunham says he is none other than that 
notorious John Oakhurst, whom they lynched, 
or tried to, in California. People there thought 
he was dead. But he got away, Dunham 
says, and came up here, under the name of 
James Oakley. Here’s his whole record ex- 
posed. When I read that, I expected Oakley 
would shoot him at sight! But instead, he’s 
sent Dunham a challenge to fight. ’’ 

‘‘What, fight a duel? I thought there was 
a law against it.’’ 

**T believe there is,’’ replied Mercer. 

‘*Mr. Dunham will not fight, then.’’ 

‘*But he has accepted the challenge, and 
named rifles as weapons. They are going to 
fight on the beach, over back of Alki Point, 
at five to-morrow morning. ’’ 

**Goodness, he will be killed!’’ cried Julia. 

**T’m afraid so.’’ 

**Can you not stop it somehow ?’’ 

**T did my best to keep him out of it; I tried 
to persuade him not to accept the challenge. 
I told him he would be killed. But he said) 
that no one up here would pay any attention 
to what he wrote if he backed down. He| 
means to start a newspaper, you know. ‘If 
people here know I will back up my words, 
they will read my paper,’ he declared. ‘You 
can do nothing in a new town like this unless | 
people see that you have backbone.’ ”’ 

‘‘Oh, but we must stop him somehow !’’ 

‘*Yes, but how? No use to ask Ben Dun 
to back down. Hewon’t. He can’t. 
in him! And whatever we do must be done 
to-night. To-morrow will be too late.’’ 

‘*Let’s tell Mr. Mantor,’’ Julia suggested. 

‘*Yes, Uncle Ezra may think of something. 
He’s a long-headed old fellow. ’’ 

They set off, and met the old lumberman on 
his way home to the ‘‘garden.’’ 

‘*Well, I suspected as much when I read 


‘Th is just as I feared,’ said Mercer, in a 


| the Columbian this morning,’’ he said. ‘‘So 
air. It drifts through the orchard, over the | that young Boanerges is going to fight a duel? 


what do you care if he does?’”’ 


bright eyes wide open, and its sharp talons | Uncle Ezra cast a keen look at Julia. 


ready to fasten on the thieving mice or rats. 


‘‘Mr. Dunham was a good friend of ours 


If a nest-box with a three-inch entrance hole | when we were in difficulties last spring, ’? Julia 


In Ten gg At 
Chiapter 


It isn’t 


hawks and owls are of great value to persons 
who get their living from the soil. In the 
birds of prey, the farmer has helping him 
a great army of feathered workers—workers 
who labor three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year without wages, except for a chicken 
now and then when the hunting -is poor; 
without lodging, and without even the need of 
supervision. Their very lives depend on their 
performing their duties faithfully; therefore 
they never loaf, never ask for a day off, and 
never go on strike. When intelligent farmers 
become ‘aware of this fact, they will study 
these birds in order to tell their few enemies 
from their many friends, and to encourage 
and protect the beneficial hawks and owls. 








HAVE A WARRANT FOR YOUR ARREST.’ 
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replied. ‘‘His life is in danger. Mr. Mercer 
and I want to save him.’’ 

‘*Yes, his life’s in danger fast enough, if 
he’s going to fight that gambling, card-turning 
scamp, Oakley,’’ Uncle Ezra said. ‘‘Oakley’s 
a dead shot, I hear. Oh, those card-sharps 
mean to stop his noise, no doubt about that. 
Away off over there behind Alki, with all 
those marshes to cross before light in the 
morning? They mean to make sure of him!’’ 

‘*But can nothing be done to stop it?’’ Julia 
exclaimed. 

Uncle Ezra regarded her soberly. 

‘*Asa, where’s young Boanerges staying?’’ 
he said to Mercer. 

‘‘With me,’’ Mercer replied. ‘‘Over near 
the university. In the daytime he is mostly 
out and abroad, ‘mousing,’ as he calls it, for 
news. But it would be a waste of breath to 
urge him to back down. He means to fight.’’ 

**No need to tell me that,’’ said Uncle Ezra, 
with a chuckle. ‘‘I took his measure when 
he was chopping out that redskin that Rose 
Adelaide had coopered up. I only asked where 
he was—in case we wanted him.’’ 

‘There isn’t much time to lose,’’ Mercer 
said, uneasily. 

‘*That’s so. By the way, 1 hear they’ve 
turned Sour Face loose again. He’s a bad 
Indian. Julia, you’d better go home and take 
in our Chinaman and put him where Sour Face 
| won’t get him. Tell Rose Adelaide that busi- 
ness has called me back to town,—needn’t tell 
| her what,—and that I may be late home, but 
tell her she needn’t worry. ’’ 

He set off with Mercer, while Julia went 
back to the garden much disturbed. But she 
| saw nothing of Sour Face, for the very good 
reason that the gambler Oakley had got hold 
jof him and given him a job even more to his 
liking than hunting Lin-Lung. That, how- 
ever, did not come out until the following 
afternoon, when old Seattle, or Sealth,—the 
| Indian chief for whom Seattle was named,— 
| sought out Uncle Ezra and told him that Oakley 





| had offered Sour Face a gallon of whisky and | 


/a new gun to waylay Dunham in the woods 
| on his way to Alki beach. 
Seattle liked Uncle Ezra, who often gave 


the old Indian a silver dollar when he came to | 
his office. Seattle was believed to be nearly | 


or quite a hundred years old; but he contrived 
to hobble into town from his lodge about once 
a week to call on Uncle Ezra and get that | 
dollar. He told his benefactor many things | 


that were going on among the Indians. 
This plot on the part of Ben Dunham’s 


enemies, however, came to light too late. The 
duel had to be prevented by other means. 

‘*Tell you what we’ll do, Asa,’’ Uncle Ezra 
said. ‘‘We’ll go to Judge Thatcher and geta 
warrant for our warlike young friend on com- 
plaint of attempted dueling. Then we will 
call on Sheriff Dagley and have him serve it. 
We’ll clap Dunham under lock and key and 
keep him there overnight—in a safe place.’’ 

Mercer demurred at first. ‘‘I don’t like 
to treat a friend like that. Dunham will be 
in a terrible state of mind over it.’’ 

“Oh, I dare say he will.’ Uncle Ezra 
laughed. ‘‘He won’t be the first young fellow 
who doesn’t know what’s good for him.’’ 





‘*But I don’t like to go after him with a 

warrant in that way !’’ 

‘**We won’t go ourselves. We’ll send the 
sheriff with a couple of men, to take 
him quietly and shut him up overnight. 
To-morrow, when his case comes up in 
court, no one need appear against him. 
I’ll give Judge Thatcher a hint how the 
land lies. It will do young Boanerges no 
harm in the end; it may do him good. 
He needs a little ‘soopling.’ ’’ 

Mercer finally consented; they secured a 
warrant, and roused the sheriff to serve it. 

Meanwhile Ben Dunham was at Mercer’s 
lodgings, writing a few letters, which he 
felt might be his last. He was having a 
mournful evening. Now that the first heat 
of the affair had passed, Ben Dunham felt 
apprehensive and miserable. Mercer had 
told him that the gambler was a dead 
shot; presentiments of death thronged his 
mind. 

‘This is probably the end of me,’’ he 
said to himself, bitterly. ‘‘I’ve been a 
hasty, headlong fool all my life. By this 
time to-morrow I shall probably be dead 
and buried—in the potter’s field. I wonder 
if that Maine girl will care? I wonder if 
anybody will care? Why should they ?’’ 

Finishing his letters, he lay down, but 
he was too wretched to sleep. 

There came a knock at the door. 

**Come in!’ he said. 

The door opened, and three men, one of 
whom was Sheriff Dagley, entered. 

‘*Is your name Dunham?’’ the sheriff 
asked. 

“It is. What’s wanted?’’ 

‘*T’m the sheriff of King County. Ihave 

a warrant for your arrest.’’ The sheriff dis- 
played the legal document. 

‘*Warrant? For me? On what charge? I 
will not go a step till I know the charge!’’ 

‘*The warrant rests on a complaint of your 
known intention to fight a duel to-morrow.’’ 
The sheriff read the warrant in part. 

‘*Who is the complainant ?’’ 

‘*That you may learn in court,’’ replied 
the sheriff. ‘‘Will you come along quietly, or 
shall I put the twisters on?’’ 

The young man decided not to resist. 
haps he even felt a sense of relief. 

Uncle Ezra was late in getting home, but he 
found Julia still up, awaiting him. 

**Don’t you burn any more midnight oil for 
young Boanerges,’’ he said to her. ‘‘Go to 
bed in peace, girl. He is the safest young 
fellow in Seattle. He’s got two of the town’s 
best locks between him and Alki beach.’’ 

Since no complainant appeared against Dun- 
ham the next morning, the judge remanded 
him, and although Ben sent for a lawyer, he 
was unable to secure his release that day. 
Meanwhile the story that old Seattle had told 
Uncle Ezra of the plot to murder the would-be 
reformer went the rounds of the town, and 
raised a commotion. 

Gambling was one thing, but hiring Indians 
to waylay and murder was another! At four 
o’clock that afternoon the citizens held an in- 
dignation meeting in what is now Pioneer 
Square. It was the unanimous opinion, vocif- 
erously expressed, that the morals of the new 
city needed prompt attention. A ‘‘good order’’ 
committee of twenty of the younger men was 
named ‘‘to act for the public good.’’ ‘The 
committeemen did not stop long to deliberate. 
Before five o’clock they gave Oakley and six 
others of his kind notice to leave town within 
three hours. They departed that night, and 
Seattle knew them no more. 

On the following day Ben Dunham was dis- 
charged from custody. Judge Thatcher merely 
warned him that such early gunning excursions 
at Alki were not permitted, and that if he were 
going to become a citizen of Seattle, he must 
abide by the laws. 

Although he was chagrined at having «ot 
into jail, Dunham left it feeling just as ageres- 
sive as ever. On hearing what Sour Face !)1d 
been hired to do, he could not help but %e 
thankful for his arrest, but nevertheless *\ 
wanted to know who had complained of hi". 
Mercer laughed and would tell him nothin 
| so the next evening Ben Dunham looked i! 
Uncle Ezra’s office, in the hope of learn "3 
something there. 

The old lumber king, who was about to sturt 
on his homeward walk over the bluffs to 1° 
‘‘Garden of Eden,’’ invited Ben Dunham 2 
go with him. Dunham accepted the iny''- 
| tion, although he felt a little ashamed to h 
Julia learn that he had been in jail. On ‘ 
| way he talked of what he meant to do next 
‘“‘There are those men who fooled 2% 


Per- 
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swindled Mercer !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘They got 
the Continental away from Mercer for less 
than half its value by a mean legal trick. Now, 
I hear, they are going to run the Continental 
for freight and passengers up here to Seattle. 
I will expose them. People here shall know 
just how those fellows treated Mercer. ’’ 

‘*Hum-m-m!’’ Uncle Ezra said. 

‘Then there’s that disunion clique down at 
Olympia; the worst enemies this territory has. 
They’re giving us a bad name in the East. 
I will show them up. I’ll let the nation know 
that they don’t represent us.’’ 

‘*T suppose not,’’ assented Uncle Ezra. 

‘*And there are all these liquor-sellers here; 


the way they’re foisting the worst kind of fire- | 


water on the Indians is a shame I’m going 
after all those fellows hot and heavy. 
tackle the whole gang of them to-morrow. ” 

Uncle Ezra was silent. 

**T hope you agree with me,’’ Dunham said. 

‘*Well, I was thinking that perhaps, being 
a newcomer here, you were biting off more 
than you could chew, and that you would be 
likely to keep your friends busy rescuing you. ’’ 

Ben did not altogether relish this last remark. 

‘‘Just what do you mean by that, Mr. 
Mantor?’’ he demanded. 

Uncle Ezra laughed. ‘‘Look here, son,’’ he 
said, ‘‘your feelings and sentiments are fine. 
Your principles, too, are mighty good—but 
they fly to your head! You’re ready to tackle 
everybody and everything all at once. You’re 


T shall | 





of business, for your first week here. You’ve!| boy, who vanished down the dark alley in a 
driven out the gamblers, put Sour Face in | flutter of white robe. 


jail, started out to fight a duel, and been in| 


jail yourself. Hadn’t you better slow up a 
little bit and not tackle all creation at once?’’ 
‘Waiting isn’t my way!’’ Ben Dunham 
muttered, impatiently. ‘‘I want to do some- 
thing. I want to make a name for myself.’’ 
**So I see! So I see! I don’t blame you 
for that. It’s just the way every young fellow 
ought to feel. But if you want to make a 
name for yourself out here, one that will last 
and bring honor to you for years to come, 
pitch in and help develop the natural resources 
of this great new country, the mines, the 
lumber, but most of all, the agriculture. Work | 


State of Washington. 
digging up old political troubles. 


Karl, too, turned and started back. There 
was no time now to lose. Moreover, he did 
not want to get into a fight. He had accom- 
plished his purpose and saved the boy. Now 
he bethought him of the ship. And although 
he did not exactly run, he started down the 
alley at a brisk pace. 

But all at once a little blind door flew open. 
Karl felt his feet suddenly tripped from under 
him. At the same instant he dimly saw a 
white figure rushing at him from behind. Just 
how it all happened he could not tell; but the 
next moment he was aware of a cloth flung 
over his head, and of a strangling pressure 


| for the solid prosperity of our future great | | round his throat. Blinded, gasping, he felt 
Don’t waste your time | himself dragged away ; 
Let them | steps, smelled a damp and musty odor, heard 


he stumbled down some 


rest. It isn’t much -use, either, for you to | a door slam, and knew that he was a prisoner! 


wrestle all alone with that steamship company. 


The cloth was twitched from his head. 


As for the liquor traffic up here, it is so big | Staggering, he saw that he was in an empty 
an evil that we shall all have to work together | stone room, hardly ten feet square, that had a 
if itever is suppressed. I like your principles, | single door, and a window with iron shutters. 


my boy. Lagree with you. But we have to use| A candle on a shelf gave a feeble light. 


The 


judgment. There’s no use to stir up hornets Arab, grinning wickedly, stood before him. 


till you are ready to burn the nest.’’ 


| With one hand he rubbed the place where 


‘But I hate to sit still and see things go | Karl had struck him, and in the other he held 


wrong! I want to do something.’’ 
‘*And that’s all right, too. All the same, 


Karl shuddered at the 
The Arab ran his thumb 


la long, keen blade. 
sight of that knife. 


you are seeing things a little too lurid just | suggestively along the edge, and showed his 


now. Go out in the garden, where that young 
lady is, and look at the things growing there. 


a regular little David with his sling. But| You’ve been looking at what’s red too much 


even David, you know, couldn’t fight the | 


whole army of the Philistines all at once. He 


lately. Look at the green garden a while. 
That’s a good girl out there. She has lots of 


had to get Goliath out by himself, and get| common sense. Go and see what she says 


some little smooth stones ready beforehand. ’’ 
Ben Dunham looked dissatisfied, but could 
not help laughing. 


‘*You see, my son, you’ve done a good stroke | 


about this. ’’ 
Uncle Ezra went indoors, to see how Rose 
Adelaide had fared during the long day. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





TALES OF FOREIGN ADVENTURE 


eq ‘vy Geor: Be Allan England 2 mq 


IN OLD 


HAT evening, when Karl Brewster, 

coming on deck, beheld for the first time 

the great rock of Gibraltar, he uttered 
an involuntary cry of admiration. The great- 
est fortress in the world, all spangled with 
lights, sweeping the sea, even to the dark 
shore of Africa, with a score of search-lights, 
rose out of the Mediterranean in beauty awe- 
some enough to have widened the eyes of a 
far more experienced traveler than Karl. 

When the huge liner, slowing to half-speed, 
came up toward Careening Bay among the 
tramp steamers, the strange-rigged craft of all 
flags and the war-ships, and found her anchor- 
age for the two hours’ stop she meant to make, 
Karl felt a thrill. The land was calling him! 
Ashore at old Gibraltar—why not? He pressed 
against the rail, along which a crowd of pas- 
sengers had gathered. ‘‘Oh, if I could only 
gol’? thought he. 

Then he remembered his father, down 
below. Mr. Brewster, who was a poor sailor, 
had suffered severely from seasickness during 
the unusually rough run along the Spanish 





GIBRALTAR. 


high up the rock to the men-of-war below, 
and from the mastheads of the men-of-war the 
answers sparkling back. The town lights 
drew nearer; soon the tender came alongside 
a pier, and the passengers defiled under some 
massive arches that led directly into the long, 
crooked main street of the town. 

It occurred to Karl that it might be wise to 
join one or another of the men; but they all 
seemed so busy with their own friends and 
affairs that Karl hesitated to accost them. 
Moreover, he would not admit, even to him- 
self, that he needed any guidance. The seven 
dollars in his pocket made him feel bold. So 
he swung along with the rest, pursued by 
insistent street fakers, by the drivers of the 
little, short, highly decorated native carriages 
—in short, by the usual hangers-on who reap 
their harvest from visitors inside the town. 

Gradually the company from the ship scat- 


tered. Some stopped in the fruit-shops, some | Frank, he hit. 


crooked teeth in a still wider grin. 
**Good,’’ said he, in halting English. 


DRAWN BY THORNTON DO SKIOMORE 


KARL SAW, FRAMED IN THE BLACK OPENING... 
BROWN FACE AND WIDE, SCARED EYES OF THE ARAB BOY. 


Now me keep. Make him 


chaffered in the bazaars, some wandered up manners. Keep,and get money—mooch money ! 
winding side streets. Soon Karl found that Him fadder, he pay—big pay, him!’’ 


he was walking quite alone down the curious 


coast, and was unable to creep on deck even to | thoroughfare. 


see Gibraltar. Karl felt ashamed of his selfish- 


The signs, in English, Spanish and Oriental , you. 


ness; yet he knew that his father would not languages, indicated the mixed character of | 


want to keep him from any useful experience. | 

‘‘Think of all I could learn and see!’’ he} 
reflected. ‘‘I know he’d want me to go. But 
oughtn’t I toask him? Pshaw! I’m sixteen. 
If I can’t take care of myself in a foreign port 
for two hours, it’s mighty funny! 
besides, dad’s probably asleep. 
wake him up for anything!’’ 

He leaned over the rail. Small craft and 
along the side of the liner. The vociferous 
boatmen held up baskets of oranges, monkeys, | 


of the great searchlights of the fortress, turning 


on the Kronprinz Heinrich, held it and the | 


jostling boats about it steadily in their blinding 
shafts, the sight became wonderful. 

Soon the spick-and-span little shore-tender 
ame puffing up; she was made fast to the 
liner, and a crowd of passengers began to pass 
own into the smaller boat. 

‘**How much does it cost?’? Karl asked the 
nan who stood beside him at the rail. 

“Only two sheeling, monsieur,’? the man 
‘plied. ‘*But eef you mees de boat—’’ and 
ie spread his hands in an expressive gesture. 

Karl’s mind was made up: he would go 
ashore. He had nearly seven dollars in his 
vocket; the thought of the wonderful things 
1e might pick up for his mother and his sister 
“thel quieted his conscience. 

Five minutes later, from the fore-deck of the 

‘ender, he was watching the great bulk of the 
<ronprinz Heinrich diminish in the distance. 
soon Karl turned to gaze upon another and 
lore engrossing spectacle. 

For who could fail to be interested in the 
‘lew of Gibraltar by night? As the tender 
drew inshore, among the war- ships, colliers 
ind strange vessels, Karl could see little wink- 
ing flashes of fire telegraphing messages from 


And | 
I wouldn’t | to wonder over an Egyptian fellah, 





| the population. 
in the height of European fashion, there Arabs | 


in fezes and flowing robes. Next he meta trio Kronprinz Heinrich! 
lof ‘**Tommy Atkinses,’’? with 
crimson trousers, and round caps stuck at a Arab, taking a step toward Karl. 
Then he turned Pay, big. 

lustily 
| h 


little canes, 
perilous angle on their heads. 


urging his little donkey forward. 


Glancing once in a while at his watch, to bolt shoot home. 
bumboats, heaving and tossing, were gathering | make sure the time was not slipping away too his heart turned to water. 


Here he met people dressed | wall, here. Allah il Allah! 


‘** You rascal!’’ shouted Karl. ‘* What? 
Hold me for ransom? I’m an American, I tell 
You’ll suffer for this!’’ 

‘*All ri’. No use Frank him holler. 
Big moneys !’’ 
**But I tell you my father’s aboard the 
It sails in an hour.’’ 
Frank, him quiet!’’ growled the 
‘*No talk! 


**Arrh! 


That all!’’ 

And making a vicious gesture with his knife, 
e turned and left the room. Karl heard the 
As he realized the situation, 
He sank to his 


fast, he kept on and on, until at last he reached | knees on the cold stone floor, and burying his 
a square with a church, on each side of which | face in both hands, stayed there in an agony 
ivory curiosities, bright-colored fabrics and all | the street divided. He chose the right-hand | of fear, remorse and bitter self-reproach. 

manner of strange objects. When two or three way; a few minutes later he stopped at an | 


open shop, in which carved ivory, 
and beaten-brass bowls were displayed. 

After considerable dickering 
French with an Algerian shopman, 


The hopelessness of his situation was com- 
an hour. Rescue there could be none. 


He would have disappeared—that 
Then Karl thought of his watch and 


tiny skulls carved in bone, at about one-third | of the five dollars that he still had left. 


the price originally asked. He had turned to 
go back to the wharves, when a sudden outcry | 
drew his attention. Wails of pain, mingled | 
with angry shouts and the sound of blows, 
startled him. 


Hurrying a few rods farther | with no effect. 


‘*Maybe those will help me,’’ he thought. 
‘*Tf I can only get word to somebody !’’ 

He stood up,. ran to the door, and began 
hammering on it. He kicked it violently, but 
Evidently the Arab intended 


on, he came to a little blind alley, dim-lighted | to imprison and starve him for a while before 
by a single hanging lamp, where he beheld a| offering him for ransom. Sick with despair, 


sight that roused his anger in a moment. 
The place was deserted except for a man and | 


a boy certainly no more than fourteen years | the window. 
The boy, dressed | and the snap of breaking iron; 


ofage. Both were Orientals. 


he turned away with a groan. 


All at once he heard a scratching sound at 


suddenly the 


in a single white garment much like a night-| shutter swung outward. Staring, Karl saw, 
gown, was cringing beneath the terrible blows | framed in the black opening, lighted only by 


of a staff wielded by the man—a lean, brown, 


the candle-flare, the brown face and wide, 


barelegged fellow, clad in a turban, a blue | scared eyes of the Arab boy! 


robe and Turkish slippers. 


Without a word, the boy beckoned with his 


Karl’s blood boiled; without stopping to | lean hand, and Karl, running to the window, 


think, he ran forward with a shout. 
moment the Arab was sprawling in the gutter, 


The next | hurled himself headlong through it. He landed 


on all fours in the mud of a dark alley. Where 


and Karl, with his fists clenched and his face’ he was, he had no idea; but he knew that he 
pale with indignation, was standing over him. 
cried Karl to the native | 


‘Run! Run!’ 





had escaped from his prison. 
**Quick! The harbor!’’ he whispered, as he 


Then came the sound of digging | 


|under her vast, towering, 


| picked himself up. 


‘*The | swung the boat out behind an anchored felucca. 





| strength failing. 
T’ ick | 


** Understand ? 
Vite! Pronto! Vapor alli!” 

The Arab nodded. ‘‘Si! Si!’’ he assented 
**Come, queeck!’’ And leading the way, he 
ran down the alley, turned to the right, paused 
a moment to make sure they were not pursued, 
and then quickly guided Karl through a maze 
of pitch-black passages. 

Stumbling, panting, Karl ran—he never 
could guess how far. All he knew was that all 
at once he saw the circling search-lights again, 
then a sparkle of water and the riding-lanterns 
of the ships. 

‘Bateau! Bote!’ panted Karl. 

‘All ri?! Aqui!’’ whispered the boy. 
Down a wave-lapped beach he guided Karl. 
There they found a long, high-prowed native 
craft. Karl cut the painter. They both shoved 
off; and unmindful now of wet feet, the Amer- 
ican boy waded out into the brine. They 
climbed aboard. In another moment they had 
seized each a pair of oars, and were sending 
the skiff skimming out among the anchored 
vessels in the harbor. 

A cry sounded from behind! Kasl saw a 
wild, angry figure running to and fro along the 
strand. He knew that the Arab had discov- 
ered his escape and meant to pursue. But even 
should the rascal find a boat, he felt sure they 
could outrow him. 

‘Quick! Quick!’’ he cried. 
The Arab boy redoubled his efforts. 


Le port. 


They 


Then straightaway they 
rowed with all their might. 
The blue-clad figure disap- 
peared. 

But—was there still time 
enough? Karl snatched a 
second from his rowing to 
glance at his watch. By the 
glow of the sweeping lights 
he saw that he had only ten 
minutes left. Ten minutes 
—-and perhaps a mile to go! 
“On! On!’’ he shouted. 

The long, slim boat cut 
swiftly through the water. 
Karl thanked his stars for 
the training he had had at 
St. Stephens’s on the four- 
oared crew. Far ahead he 
had already seen the long 
row of brilliant port-holes 
that marked the position of 
the Kronprinz Heinrich. 

The boys’ efforts were be- 
ginning to tellon them. The 
sweat, running down Karl’s 
forehead, almost blinded him. 
But he shook it off, set his 
heels against the ribs of the 
boat, and pulled as he had 
never pulled before in all his 
life. 

The ship drew nearer ; now 
it was within a quarter of a 
mile; now within an eighth. 
Then suddenly there sounded 
a hoarse, booming roar—the 
liner’s whistle! The anchor 
Yes, he could hear the rattle 
the 


THE 


was going up! 
and the clatter of the chain through 
hawse-holes ! 

‘*Faster!’’ he shouted. But the Arab boy 
could do no more, and Karl felt his own 
Yet for a minute or two they 
labored on. Then Karl saw the shore-tender 
backing away. Another long whistle echoed 
wildly from the tall cliffs that frowned against 


| the Spanish sky. 


laces, silks | plete. The ship would sail now in less than | 
Even | 
in broken | where he had gone to could never become | 
Karl | known. 
bought a filigree ivory fan and half a dozen | was all. 


‘**Row! Row!’’ he cried, unshipping his 
oars. He stood up, and between his hollowed 
hands shouted at the top of his Jungs—some 
strange, wild, unintelligible ery of distress. 

The search-lights, ever swinging, dipping, 
circling, made all that part of the harbor light 
as day. The waves sparkled like diamonds; 
each craft and boat stood out clear and sharp. 
Karl could even see the fringe of passengers 
that lined the rail of the steamer. He tore off 
his coat, and standing on a thwart, wildly 
waved it while he shouted. 

For a moment it seemed as if he could not 
attract their notice, although only a hundred 
yards now separated him from the steamship. 
He heard the first slow revolutions of the 
screw. The ship was moving, for already at 
her bows a curl of white water appeared. He 
shouted and waved his coat madly. 

Then, just as he was about to give up in 
despair, he saw men running along the decks. 
A little knot of people gathered at the taffrail ; 
an answering shout rang down to him. 

They had seen and heard him, and they 
understood ! 

It was like a dream, the rest of it. The 
liner stopped its engines. The great ship lay, 
idly heaving, while the little boat came in* 
jet - black sides, 
Down dropped a pilot ladder. Karl caught it. 

But before he started to climb aloft to the 
rail over which he saw his father leaning, he 
had time to take from his pocket his handsome 
watch. This he pressed into the lean and 
trembling hand of the Arab boy. Then with 
a single hand-clasp, he swung off; and agile, 
strong and quick, he went up the swaying 
ladder. And he had hard work not to ery 
when his father caught him in his arms. 


THE YO 


ey 





“ GODSPEED,” BY ALMA-TADEMA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MAN can afford to lose some things gen- 
erally accounted of value, if thereby he 
finds himself. 


EEP off the railway-track, even though it 

does offer a short cut or a dry path when 
roads are muddy. The number of persons 
killed last year in the United States while 
walking on the tracks was more than five 
thousand. 


HE popularity of golf, and incidentally 

the propensity of the balls to get lost, is 
indicated by the recent estimate of a manu- 
facturer that American players buy twelve 
million golf balls a year. 


[IBRARY work is a profession of which 
women have more nearly a monopoly than 
men have of any of the older professions. Of 
the persons employed in the many branches of 
the New York public library, nine out of ten 
are women; and among the thirty-two mem- 
bers of the first class in the New York library 
school this year there was just one man. 


NE of the proudest of those who received 

diplomas last month was a woman of fifty- 
three, whose son graduated in the same class 
with her at the Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
‘There is, however, in the University of Wis- 
consin a woman beside whom this Nebraska 
graduate is a mere child. Mrs. A. D. Winship 
is eighty years old, and still has two more 
years of study before she can get her degree. 


|" is pleasant to know that some of the organ- 
izations for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals are trying to bring about the punish- 
ment by fine of persons who go away for 
the summer and leave their cats to shift for 
themselves. That is a peculiarly mean and inex- 
eusable kind of cruelty; persons who are rich 
enough to have a summer home or to go away 
for a vacation are rich enough to provide for 
their helpless pets. 


“DM EMACADAMIZING”’ is said to be of 
more mixed descent than any other word 
in the English language. It owes its derivation 
to six different languages. ‘‘Re,’’ which de- 
notes repetition, or doing over again, is Latin. 
‘* Mac, ’’ meaning the son of, is Gaelic. 
‘*Adam’’ is Hebrew for the first man; ‘‘iz,’’ 
another form of ‘‘ize,’’ comes, through the 
French, from the Greek verbal termination 
‘‘izein’’; and *‘ing’’ is English. And all this 
‘because John Macadam, in 1819, devised a new 
way of building roads with broken stone! 
HILE the American ambassadors have 
been investigating the farmers’ loan 
banks in Europe, some Illinois bankers have 
applied for a charter for such a bank here at 
home. They made their own investigation, 
and as a result, decided to adopt the Crédit 
Foncier system of France. They will lend 
money on long-time mortgages, so arranged 
that the farmer may reduce the principal by 
small semiannual payments. That will relieve 


fees that renewals entail. 


N a parliamentary election an Englishman 

may vote in every district in which he owns 
real estate—that is, if the elections are not all 
held on the same day, and if he is able to get 
to the polls in time. As the parliamentary 
elections usually extend over four weeks, prop- 
erty owners find little difficulty in casting all 
their votes. More than half a million of these 


plural votes are cast at every election. ‘There 
are at least a thousand in each of more than 
one-third of the parliamentary districts, and 
in some districts there are so many non-| 
resident property owners that their votes 
decide the election against a majority of the 
resident voters. If the new franchise bill now 
before the House of Commons becomes a law it 
will change all that. Besides abolishing plural 
voting, the bill extends the suffrage to more 
than two million men who have not had it, | 
among whom are the members of the House 
of Lords. Now that the Lords have lost the 
power to veto bills passed by the Commons, | 
the lower house is willing to let them vote. | 





* © | 
| 
CONVENTIONS AND THE GALLERY. | 


HIS year the great party conventions have | 
3 provoked an unusual amount of criticism. 
Much of the controversy about them 
belongs to the distinctly political journals; but 
there is one criticism that does not. It applies 
to both the great parties, and it is by no means 
new. It is aimed, indeed, not at the conven- | 
tions themselves, but at the spectators; not at 
the thousand or more delegates on the floor, 
but at the ten or fifteen thousand persons in the 
‘*gallery.’’ 

Undoubtedly the gallery at a national con- 
vention helps to form, and to make immediately 
impressive, the spectacle that it beholds. In 
that respect it is quite like the grand stands 
at a football game. It adds incaleulably to 
the interest and excitement of the proceedings. 
Most persons would enjoy sitting in it, and 
those who have had the experience would 
probably feel some regret at the idea of never 
having it again. 

But there are strong objections to the gallery, 
and many public men, including numerous 
veterans of both parties, would on the whole 
be glad to be rid of it. The chief of these 
objections can be stated very briefly. 

At times the gallery has very perceptibly 
and directly influenced the action of conven- 
tions. It has helped certain candidates and | 
hurt certain others. It is not necessary to 
inquire whether on these occasions the gallery 
chose wisely or unwisely. As it represents 
nobody, and has no rights in the matter at all, 
it should not be permitted te exercise any 
such power. Moreover, it may conceivably be 
packed. In that case, unfairness is added to 
the wrong of unwarranted interference. 

In any case, the gallery makes much more 
difficult the orderly procedure of the convention 
with its work—work usually so important to 
the whole country that it ought certainly 
to be done in orderly and reasonably deliberate 
fashion. Frequently, because of the gallery, 
none except speakers with stentorian voices 
can be heard. The hall is necessarily enormous ; 
the noise is well-nigh constant and at times 
deafening; at any moment an uproar may be 
started and the entire gathering turned into a 
mob. It would in truth be hard to contrive 
conditions much more unfavorable to the proper 
working of any representative body. 

The gallery interferes also with publicity. 
That may at first seem a strange statement, 
but it is unquestionably true. For the gallery 
makes accurate reporting extremely difficult. 
Once, when Wendell Phillips encountered a 
riotous audience, he calmly said, ‘‘Howl on, 
if you like. I speak to fifty millions here’’— 
and turned to the reporters. But in national 
conventions there are many moments—hours, 
rather—when even a Wendell Phillips could 
not make the reporters hear him. Nobody 
could hear him; he could not hear himself. 
The country, however, has a right to hear 
what is said at these great assemblies, and to 
know precisely what is done. That the thou- 





| why the gallery should go. But the same 


sands in the gallery should actually watch the 
| proceedings is certainly less important than that 
| the proceedings should be correctly reported to 
| the millions who will have to pass judgment 
| on them. 

| ‘To many minds, these are sufficient reasons 


| considerations have long been obvious, and 
| yet the gallery shows little sign of going. 
| Why? 


| wear any collar, and 





The explanation, no doubt, lies partly in 
the consideration mentioned at the beginning; 


| The gallery pays. It pays the city in which 


| gallery is, in fact, the main consideration in 


the minds of the chief contributors to that | 
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contrary, it might well be added to the reasons | 


why the gallery should go. The nomination 


to be a highly dignified proceeding. It is 


it that and keep it also a paying show. 
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“THAT JONES BOY.” 


T is one of the delightful things of life that 

children are naturally democratic. Your 

small boy is wholly unmindful of clothing or 
cleanliness, and chooses his companions for no 
other reason than that he likes them. Such 
directness is charming, and would be altogether 
praiseworthy if only it were not the means 
of bringing your dear little Willie into the 
company of that terrible Jones boy who lives 
across the street. 

‘**You must not play with him,’’ you say 
to Willie. ‘‘Why not, mama?’ he asks. 
‘*Because he is not a 
nice boy. He doesn’t 


® 





he goes barefoot all 
summer.’’ Thus 
Willie learns two 
things, the knowl- 
edge of which will 
last him all his life: 
how to use the word 
‘* nice ’’ incorrectly, 
and how to be a 
snob. Very likely 
he learns another 
thing also: how to 
play with the Jones 
boy without your 
knowing it. 

What you have ta 
failed to take into 














“THAT JONES BOY.” 


account, dear madam, are the reasons for | 


Willie’s choice. The Jones boy has accom- 
plishments. He can wiggle his ears, crack all 
the knuckles of both hands, whistle in two 


| keys at once, and by stretching his mouth and 


drawing down the corners of his eyes with his 
fingers, can give himself the fascinating ugli- 
ness of a gargoyle. He has also knowledge 
of roots and herbs, such as sweet-flag, sassafras, 
wintergreen and black birch; and is skilful in 
fashioning light artillery from elder stalks, 
and heavy ordnance from two strings and a 
bit of bootleg. 

Of course you were thinking only of Willie 
when you told him he must not play with the 
Jones boy, but suppose you think for a moment 
of the Jones boy himself. If all the good 
mothers forbid their good little boys to play 
with him, what kind of boys can he play with, 
and what sort of a man is he likely to become? 
If there are a dozen good mothers in your 
street, as there probably are, and all of them 
should take turns in asking the Jones boy over 
to play with their Arthurs and Alexanders 
and Fredericks, while they themselves were 
present to exercise a kindly supervision and 
correct the most glaring faults of speech and 
manners, the Jones poison would at least 
be much diluted, would it not? And the good 


little sons on whom you dote so fondly—might 


they not act as an antidote, and in time cure 
‘* Jonesey’’ and make a clean, polite, good man 
of him? 

Think it over, you mothers who have to face 
this problem of companionship for your chil- 
dren. Think how best you can give your 
boys not only clean speech and good manners, 
but initiative and courage and self-reliance. 
Think, too, of the other boy, and his right to 
a chance in life. And above all, do not forget 
that possibly, to other families on the street, 
it is your own little curly-haired angel that is 
**the Jones boy.’’ 


* ¢ 


ALMA - TADEMA. 


IR Lawrence Alma-Tadema, who died 

recently at the age of seventy-six, although 

by no means the greatest of modern 

painters, was certainly one of the most cele- 
brated. 

His work was chiefly that of represent- 


| ing the life of ancient Greece and Rome— 
| partly, it is to be feared, in one less acceptable. 
|care and thoroughness of the archeologist. 
him of the necessity of making frequent re- the convention is held, and which has already | Into one of his classical pictures he introduced | 
newals of the mortgage, and of paying the | raised a very large fund to procure it. The/|a sunflower, thinking that as it belonged to | 


especially its splendor; this he did with the 


the Jerusalem artichoke family, it could not 


be out of place; he was much mortified | 
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are, through reproductions, the best known of 
| his pictures, but they are only two out of some 


of a candidate for the presidency ought surely | four hundred, all executed with the same elab- 


|orate care, and showing the same diligent 


| doubtfui, to say the least, whether we can make | research into antiquarian lore. His veined mar- 


| bles, his light-reflecting statues and bronzes, his 
| brocades and draperies and precious stones, the 
| minute details of his architectural ornamenta- 
tion are invariably treated with a thorough- 
| going and rather tedious realism. His pictures 
are academic, rather than warm with human 
| feeling; but as a painter who strove industri- 
| ously to render the spirit of classical antiquity, 
Alma-Tadema thoroughly deserved the suc- 
cess that he achieved. 

He was born in a small village in Holland 
in 1836, studied at Antwerp, and before he 
was thirty years old had won by his industry 
and talent more than a local reputation. From 
| Antwerp he went to Paris, but in 1870 he 
| removed to England. His house in London was 
one of his masterpieces, a Roman villa of his 
own design, very luxurious and magnificent. 
There for nearly forty years, loved, honored 
and admired, he lived and painted. 
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AVIATION IN THE SAHARA. 


VIATION is generally considered a matter 
A in which only science and sport are 

concerned. But for several years the 
leading governments of the world have regarded 
it from another point of view, chiefly military. 
For example, the French government, which 
controls a large part of the Sahara, has 
long contemplated starting an aviation service 
there. Such a service would bring into closer 
touch with the home government the various 
colonial districts in the desert, which are far 
apart and accessible only by slow - moving 
| caravans, and would result in improving the 
local organizations and in developing the 
natural resources. 

To this end, the French government has 
now established in Algeria and Senegal centres 
d’ aviation, at one of which is a flying-school 
for officers. The headguarters will be at Biskra, 
in southern Algeria. At each of the outlying 
military posts will be shelters stored with pro- 
visions, oil and gasoline, and to each of those 
posts the government plans to send twice a 
month a flight of three or four machines. One 
machine is never to fly alone. If at any place 
the natives should revolt, the threatened post 
would send a wireless message to headquarters, 
and a fleet of air-ships, which are to be stationed 
there, would at once start with troops. 

Travelers who have recently visited the desert 
believe that the enterprise will be successful. 
The cost of the aviation service will be much 
less than that of the caravans. Moreover, an 
aeroplane has already reduced the time that it 
takes to travel from Biskra to the important 
oasis of Tuggurt from three days to three and a 
half hours. That voyagers may be in little 
danger of losing their way, surveyors are care- 
fully mapping the routes to the different posts. 

A German who watched the French prepa- 
rations in the Sahara thinks that the ‘*flying- 
ship swift as an arrow’’ will have a wonderful 
effect in pacifying the warlike Tuaregs and 
other native tribes. He believes that it will 
greatly increase the prestige of France, hasten 
the coming reign of peace in the Sahara and 
the neighboring countries, and lead directly 
to the industrial and commercial development 
of the vast region. 

& 





TREES AS A CROP. 


HE experiment of an Ohio man suggests 

a practical use for abandoned and fo! 

worn-out farms. This man, who owls 
a sixty-acre farm on which he no longer lives, 
but which he desires to keep in the family, 
has planted the whole tract with trees. 

First, he set out thirty-five thousand Norw«: 
spruces over an area of eleven acres; fro 
that part of the farm he expects soon to harv‘- 
profitable crops of Christmas trees for the ¢' 
markets. In the places left by the removal \' 
the spruces he intends to plant chestnut see! 
lings; by the time all the spruces are gone (!\« 
chestnuts will come into bearing. In ot!’ 
parts of the tract he has planted catalpa, bl: 
locust, box-elder and sycamore. Within !\« 
years the whole sixty acres will be in forest 

The farmer himself may not live to marh: 
| much of the lumber that the old farm w' 
produce, but his descendants will get genero™ 








| fund—for the most part, people who always | afterward to learn that the sunflower was a | returns from his wise investment. 


profit by the coming to town of any great | 
number of visitors. In this aspect, the whole | 


comparatively modern importation into Europe 
from South America. But such slips in accu- 


affair has the look of a commercial transaction. | racy were most infrequent with him—and that 
As has been said, that is not an acceptable | he valued accuracy of that sort so highly 


| reflection. 


justify the persistence of the gallery. Qn the | 


It helps to explain but does not | 


suggests his limitations as a painter. 
**Sappho’’ and ‘‘ The Reading from Homer’? 


| ‘Thousands of farmers in this country coul’ 
do profitably what he is doing. Some farms 
are worn out through lack of fertilization, 
and do not yield the crops they once yielded: 
others have been abandoned because natu 
never intended them for agricultural purpose: ; 
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on thousands of profitable farms there are | 


waste places, such as rocky uplands overrun 
by worthless bushes, that would bear valuable 
forests. 

Farmers who know the harm that comes 
from ruthlessly wasting the forests, and who 
wish to take advantage of the high prices of 
lumber, cannot do better than to plant in the 
unused and neglected parts of their farms the 
trees that are best adapted to them. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE DAY ON VENUS.—Venus, the bright- 

est of the planets, is an object of particular 
interest to astronomers because in many ways 
it resembles the earth. If, as most authorities 
have supposed, it takes Venus about 225 of our 
days to turn completely round on its axis, the 
length of a day and the length of a year are 
so nearly alike that life cannot exist on the 
planet. Recently, however, an astronomer, 
Mr. Belopsky of the Pulkova Observatory, 
Russia, has come to the conclusion that the 
length of the day, instead of being 225 days, 
is only about 24 hours. The usual method of 
determining the period of rotation of a planet 
is by watching the movements of the marks 
on the surface; but on Venus these are so| 
delicate and indistinct that they are unsatisfac- | 
tory as guides. Mr. Belopsky used the spec- 
troscope in making his observations, and 
calculated the rate at which one edge of the 
planet turns toward the sun and the other | 
edge turns away. 


HE HUDSON BAY ROUTE.—In order | 
to provide a cheap outlet for the wheat | 
raised in the Canadian Northwest, the Cana- | 
dian government is getting ready to build a 
400-mile railway to Hudson Bay. 
the line will shorten the distance between Eng- 


land and the Canadian grain-fields by 1,000 | 


miles, the presence of ice and fog in Hudson 











Bay will make navigation so difficult and dan- 
gerous that vessels can undertake the voyage | 
only from about the middle of July to the 
middle of October. The Engineering News 
points out that even at that time of the year 
there is much fog, and that a stream of ice- 
bergs from the Greenland glaciers floats across 
the proposed sailing route, which is far to the 
north of the beaten track of ocean steamers. 
The News predicts that the toll of lives every 
year from the crews of vessels navigating those 


dangerous waters will be as great as the loss | 


of life in the Titanic disaster. 
& 

NTELLIGENCE OF FISHES.—Mr. Oxner 

of the Oceanographical Museum at Monaco 
has tested the intelligence of fishes by a series 
of interesting experiments. One of these con- 
sisted in fishing in a tank daily with a line to 
which he had fastened, about two inches 
above the well-baited hook, a piece of red 
paper. For the first week the fish, which was 
of the kind called Coris julis, paid no atten- 
tion to the line; on the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 
days it took the bait and was hooked; on the 
12th day it refused the bait till the red paper 
was removed, when it was again hooked. On 
the next three days the red paper was kept on 
the line, and although the fish examined the 
bait carefully, it did not touch it. On the 
16th day and on the following six days it was 
seen snapping at the red paper, and afterward 
turning to the hook and slowly and cautiously 
biting off the bait in small pieces. Mr. Oxner 
says that the fish gradually learned to look 
upon the red paper as a warning signal that it 
could defy safely only when it used great care. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


T8E ROOSEVELT BOLT.—On July 8th, 
a call was issued for a convention of the 


National Progressive party to meet in Chicago, | 


on August 5th, to nominate candidates for the 
Presidency and the Vice-Presidency. It was 
signed by representatives of the movement in 
10 states. e 


AMORRISTS GUILTY.—The trial of a| 

large number of members of the criminal | 
Camorrist society of Italy, which was begun 
on March 11, 1911, came to an end at Viterbo, 
on July 8th. Nine of the accused were found 
guilty of murder, and the others were con- | 
victed of belonging to a criminal associa- | 
tion. The murder for which they were tried | 
was done more than six years ago. As the | 
government wished to break up the society 


Although | 


that had been responsible for many crimes in 
and about Naples, nearly five years were spent 
by the police in collecting evidence before the 
suspected men were arrested. One of the leaders 
| was arrested in the United States, where he 
| had been suspected of ‘‘black hand’’ outrages. 
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OMEN’S CLUB CONVENTION.—The | 

biennial convention of the General Fed- | 
s eration of Women’s Clubs came to an end in San | 
Francisco, on July 8th. Theattempt to induce | 
the federation to indorse women suffrage was | 
unsuccessful, for the majority of the delegates | 
preferred that the educational mission of the 
federation should not be 
changed. Resolutions were 
adopted thanking Presi- 
dent Taft for appointing 
a@ woman as the head of 
the new Child oO 
Bureau ; urging instruction | 
in sex hygiene in the state 
normal schools ; approving 
the plan of having women 
police officers in the large | 
cities; objecting to prison 
contract labor; advocating 
the study of Bible literature and the placing 
of Bible study on the program of literary clubs ; 
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the schools and for school nurses; protesting 
|against the comic supplement of the Sunday 
| newspapers, and favoring uniform marriage 
| and divorce laws. Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker 
| of Texas was elected president of the federa- | 
tion, and Mrs. Eugene Reilly of North Caro- | 
|lina recording secretary. Mrs. Sarah Platt | 
Decker of Denver, Colorado, former president 
of the federation, was taken ill while attending 
the convention, and died on July 7th, after an 
| operation in a San Francisco hospital. 
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MPEACHMENT CHARGES against Judge 

Robert W. Archbald of the United States 
Commerce Court were filed by the judiciary 
committee of the House of Representatives, on 
| July 8th, and accepted and ordered printed. 
He is accused of using his office for personal 
profit. When the House adopts the charges 
and sends them to the Senate, that body will 





| elocution, stenography. Catalogue. Edwin P. 


approving, the plans for medical inspection in |, 4 





summon Judge Archbald to the bar for trial. 
| ® | 
ANISH WEST INDIES.—In May the 


Danish parliament passed a bill granting | 
| to a syndicate the control for 99 years of the | 


Zs X| | harbors of St. Thomas and San Juan, in the | 


| West Indies, in return for various improve- 
ments to the harbors and one-third of the harbor | 
| dues for 10 years. The syndicate is to make | 
| St. Thomas harbor large and deep enough for 
| 15,000-ton ships, and it has the right to build 
dams and breakwaters and docks, and is to 
have a monopoly of electric lighting and power 
and of wireless telegraphy. Certain alarmists 
have seen in this concession signs of prepara- 
tion for a military and naval base, from which | 
operations against the Panama Canal might 
be conducted. e 


PIUM.— The opium conference at The 

Hague resulted in an agreement for the 
further regulation of the traffic in opium. 
This agreement. limits the number of towns 
or ports at which the import and export of 
raw opium is permitted, and provides that the 
export of raw opium shall be in the hands of 
authorized persons who shall keep a record of 
all transactions, and put a government mark 
on all packages; and that the manufacture and 
sale of prepared opium shall be gradually sup- 
pressed. Before the agreement becomes effect- 
ive it must be ratified by the powers. If it is 
not ratified before December 31, 1912, another 
conference will be called to deal further with 
the subject. 


| 


HINA.—On June 29th, President Yuan 
Shih-kai accepted the resignation of the 
premier, Tang Shao-yi, 
who is suffering from a 
nervous breakdown. The 
retiring premier was edu- 
cated in America, and 
returned to China in 1881 
to become secretary to 
Yuan Shih-kai. Later, 
he was manager of the 
imperial railways in north 
China, and afterward 
served as ambassador to 
Tibet and minister to Eng- 
|land. In 1908 he visited the United States in 
order to thank the American government for 
the remission of the Boxer indemnity. Lu 
Cheng-hsiang, minister of foreign affairs, has 
| been appointed to succeed Tang Shao-yi. 
2 


UBONIC PLAGUE has appeared in Porto 

Rico. On June 24th, a total of 19 cases and 
seven deaths in San Juan and its suburbs had 
| been reported. The police and health author- 
ities fumigated all the houses in the infected 
districts and tried to kill all the rats. The 
plague was reported in Havana, Cuba, a few 
days later. The health officers in all the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports immediately ordered a 
| rigid inspection of all ships from the infected 
| ports. 
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Beaver Dam, 
Wayland Academy “Weir 
Affiliated with University of Chicago. Both sexes. 8th 
grade to first year college, all courses. 6 buildings; 20- 
acre campus; athletic Seld; 4y-mile track; large lake. 
Endowment $250,000 ; expenses §250. Piano, violin, vocal music. 


. Brown, P. 0. Box DY. 


GRAFTON HALL 


Fond du Lac, Wis. A Secondary School and Mode! 
Home for girls, including a Junior College accredited 





| By the University. Two years of College work with 
eachers’ Courses in Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
B. TALBOT ROGERS, D. D 





2 Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Il. 1 hour from Chicago. 65th 
year. Our ideal—** For Every Todd Boy a 
Good Citizen.” Highly recommended by 
hundreds of mothers. Every graduate has 
succeeded. Catalogue. Noble Hill, Prin. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here H homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. hae endowment permits liberal 
terms, $300 per yea 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


A Boy’s Whole Time 


is filled with inspiring work and 
wholesome recreation at Lake 
Forest Academy. Prepares 
for any college, university, 
technical school. House sys- 
tem. Non-Military. Five build- 
ings. Send for catalogue. 
William Mather Lewis, Headmaster 
FOREST ACADEMY 
Box 110, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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college or business. Ten 
modern buildings. Gym- Barracks 
nasium, Recreation 
Room,and new Swimming 
Pool. Complete equip- j 
ment. Work accepted 
by Colleges. Tuition $500. j 
Early correspondence advis- 
~~. Col. A. M. opeuses, 
..» Supt., Box 7 
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7 x argon Park, Itt Bex 31 
Academy Known for Character Building 


—— NORTHWESTERN — 


eye 
Military and Naval Academy 
Highland Park, Ill, and Lake Geneva, Wis. 

A select school with a high standard of Academie | 
work, supplemented by the physical, moral and so- 
cial benefits of a Military and Naval life. Limited en- 
rolment; references required. For catalogue, which will 
be of interest to thoughtful and discriminating parents, address, 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 











Carry This Pen 
in your 


White Vest 


ES, upside down in your white vest 
pocket, 
Or slip it in your trousers pocket along 
with your jack knife and keys. 
Or drop it in the bottom of your out- 
side coat pocket. 
In short, carry it in any of 
the hundred places where you 
expect a fountain pen to leak. 


That's why it is called the 
Parker Jack Knife Safety 
Pen—because you can carry 
it anywhere your jack knife 
can be carried, and it won't 
leak a bit more than your 
jack knife leaks. Neither 
will it slip out of your pocket 
when you stoop over. 

Every automobilist should 
have one in the outside pocket 
of his duster. Every profes- 
sional man, every travelling 
man, every tourist, every va 
cationist,every lady who goes 
shopping should carry one. 
Handy as a pencil, slips flat 
into purse or bag. 

Many sizes and handsome 
styles,from 3i4inch pen knife 
size for ladies to 554 inches 
long for the man who wants 
a full size pen togrip. Prices 
$2.50, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and 
upwards. 

A scientific principle keeps 
the Parker Jack Knife Pen 
| from leaking. It contains the 
| Capillary Attraction prin- 
ciple which makes every 
Parker Lucky Curve Foun- 
tain Pen write as smooth as 
glass, and never leak or 

sweat” in your pocket, 


Parker Spear Head Ink 
Controller gives absolutely 
uniform and easy ink flow. No. 14 
14k gold pens with polished ilver 
Iridium points write without P 
hitch, skip or blot. $5.00 


Get a Parker from your 
dealer on 10 days trial. If 
you don’t find it the handiest writing 
contrivance you ever saw, dealer will 
ged refund. We protect him from 
loss. 

If your dealer does not carry Parker 
Pens, write us for catalog. But start 
getting a Parker today. 












PARKER PEN COMPANY No. 23% 

80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin Chased 
New York Retail Store Barrel 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office $3.00 
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NOW. 


LL.D. 
Box oon “Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Madame Schumann- Heink 
has selected the 


thee. SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


for her son as the best school in America in 
} = he can pursue his musical education. 


rewski says that the principles of 
FreeBook [. ———— followed by The Sherwood 


Music School are the “best in years" This schoo! has 
developed many of its students into successfuland promi- 
nent artists, among them being Karl Formes, grandson 
of the famous German Baritone, Herr Karl Formes, 
The President of the school, Miss Georgia Kober, is 

widely known as a fal ae 8 teacher, 
and her reputation as ap t 1 scope. 
Alldepartments are under the direction of! sterling artists. 
Complete courses in Piano, Vocal, Organ, Violin, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Composition, Musical History, Elo- 














cution, Dramatic Art, Normal Training; Children’s Dept. 


TEARS a0 NCERE WORK ~ 
ee Fd a eo a 
Sherwood Music School Fine Arts Bid Chicaco | 





Special Offer 


Pearl-Handled 
Knife, No. 847 


HIS KNIFE is of 
"T special value. The 

four blades are made 
from Wardlow English 
steel, carefully temp- 
ered, hardened and pol- 
ished. The handle is of 
heavy iridescent pearl, 
with nail notches, for 
easy opening of the 
blades. Length of Knife 
when closed, 3% inches. 


Our Offer 


For a limited ime or until 
our A ge su iy is ex- 

ed, we wal ive the 
Pearl. Handi ife to 
Companion yF—- A 
only for one new subscrip- 
tion, postage id by us. 
Former price $1.00 Pres- 
ent price, 75 cents each, 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 























Red 


Blooded American Boys 


are sure to be interested in the varied activi- 


ties of 


the cadets at 


- St. John’s Military Academy 


(Episcopal) 


The American Rugby 


It is a school where, as one graduate puts it, “AN the 


cravings of a real boy are satisfied,’’ 

and it is also a place where boys 

can get just the splendid scholastic 
and physical training necessary to fit 
them for the give and take of our busy 
American life. St. John’s is classed by 
the government asa distinguished insti- 
tution. Full particulars by mail. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 15B, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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I. IN APRIL. 
HE wild sweet mustard inundates the plain, 
A tawny flood the grasses cannot stem. 
It washes higher with each hour of rain 
And rises where the hills with lifted hem 
Wade out to meet it, laughing each to each, 
Like children romping on a river beach. 


Its rippled surface catches up the light 

And flings it back in softened yellow spray ; 
The young bird dips to taste it in his flight, 

The bee, a hardy seaman, steers his way 
Athwart the waves, and plies his course between 
Its live-oak-shaded banks of swarthy green. 





I lave my spirit in that fragrant tide, 
And lo, my winter stains are purified! 


Il. IN AUGUST. 
The gaunt and shriveled mustard starkly stands, | 
Frail skeleton of that fair girl named Spring | 
Whose transient beauty yestermonth took wing. 
It clutches at the heat with bony hands ; 
It rattles in the wind, but may not sing. 


Yet on those barren stalks the opal air 
Has flung a garment of such matchless hue— | 


So wrought of gold and purple, brown and blue— | 
That each pathetic stem is almost fair, 
And stirs the heart with wonder sad and new. 


April! this strange, this subtle August grace 
Is purchased at the price of thy loved face! 
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JUDGING BY THE COPY. 


NE day a London 
O newspaper man, 

seeking refuge 
from the heat, entered 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He noticed a little 
group of people gath- 
ered about Holman 
Hunt’s famous paint- 
ing, ‘*The Light of the 
World,’’ and walked 
up to them. He found 
that they were looking 
not at the painting, 
but at a young woman 
who was copying it. 

If any one looked at the original, he did so 
only to compare it with the copy. Other 
people strolled up, paused, and after a glance 
at the original, gazed at the copy. 

‘*Such is the attitude of the British public to 
art!’’ the journalist reflected, bitterly. ‘‘Such 
is the culture of the American tourist!’’ 

Then he remembered that he had looked, 
not at the picture, but at the crowd. He, like 
them, had had eyes for everything except the 
masterpiece. The painting had been to him 
not an end in itself, but a means by which he 
judged other men. lf they were condemned, 
so was he. 

The incident is not unusual. In any gallery 
the pictures before which visitors stand are 
those that have easels in front of them. Men 
can thus watch the work in the doing, and can 
judge the completed task by what they see of 
its difficulties. Life is more than art; it is the 
man who is doing something that others like 
to watch. 

The world judges religion in a similar way. 
It does not see the historic Christ; it judges 
Him by Christians, who are very imperfect 
copies of Him. The world does not read the 
Bible much; it judges the Bible by those who 
profess to copy it in their lives. 

That method does not always lead to just 
conclusions, but it is not wholly wrong. Leo- 
nardo’s great painting, ‘‘The Last Supper, ’’ 
is a sad ruin. The visitor gazes at it with 
eager but disappointed interest. In the room 
with it, however, are several excellent copies, 
made while the painting was in its glory. To 
these the visitor turns; then looking again at 
the faded fresco, he finds that, helped by the 
rich colors of the copies, he can restore in 
imagination somewhat of the glorious beauty 
of the original. Even so, by the help of some 
copies, men have attained a clearer vision of 
their Lord. 
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SHE WAS A “DEAR.” 


R. Robert Fraser, | 
while pleasantly | 
engaged in drink- | 


ing his morning coffee, | 
glancing over his morn- 
ing mail, and listening to 
his wife’s chatter, sud- | 
denly remembered. 

“Why, it’s to-day that 
Bess comes, isn’t it?” he | 
exclaimed. “What time 
does she get in?” 

“Three o’clock,” Mrs. | 
Fraser answered. 

Now Mr.Robert Fraser, | 
although a mere man, 
loved his wife. Something—a tone in her voice, or | 
the chill brevity of her reply— warned him that | 
there was trouble somewhere. He charged it with 
masculine directness. 

“Surely you’re not worrying over Bess! Why, 
she won’t be any bother, Kathie. She’ll be help- 
ing all over the place inside of twenty-four hours.” | 














Mrs. Fraser had it on the tip of her tongue to say 
that that was exactly it—she did not want help 
“all over the place.” If only Bess would be com- 
pany —nice, tactful, keep-out-of-the-way-at-busy- 
times company! But checked by her husband’s 
puzzled face, she smiled bravely instead. 

“I’m not worrying,” she retorted. “Didn’t I 
fall in love with Bess at first sight? You are a 
goose, Bob Fraser!” 

And Mr. Robert Fraser went into town with 
the comfortable feeling that Kathie was a bit 
nervous, but that he had set everything right. 

Meantime his wife cleaned and polished and 
cooked and set the guest-room in order, and at 
three o’clock went to meet her sister-in-law. 
Bess, with her frank, friendly ways, was charm- 
ing, and Mrs. Robert began to feel that her fears 
were foolish. As the two women rode up from the 
station they chatted gaily, and they chatted still 
more gaily as they went over the pretty new 
house. Then Mrs. Fraser left Bess to rest while 
she ran down-stairs to prepare dinner. In three 
minutes Bess had followed her. 

“As if I were going to be made company of!” 
she cried. “I’m going to help. Where’s an apron 
—oh, here! Now give me that egg-beater.”’ 

Mrs. Fraser winced as she saw Bess carelessly 
tie on her prettiest apron, which she never used 
when cooking, and surrendered the egg-beater 
with a sinking heart; it was going to be as she 
feared. 

In the week that followed, Bess burned two 
new gingham aprons by opening the oven door 
with them, overran Kathie’s carefully worked-out 


| allowance by insisting on making several expen- 


sive desserts, broke a piece of wedding cut glass, 
and hopelessly scratched some of the new silver 
by using it to scrape dishes. When she finally 
left, her sister-in-law hid herself in the linen-closet 
for a good ery. Bess was a dear—loyal, affection- 
ate and unselfish; yet — 

At night her husband looked across at her with 
deep satisfaction. ‘“Didn’t I tell you Bess was a 
brick?” he said. “I knew you wouldn’t mind her 
after she’d been here five minutes.” 

“Yes, dear,” Mrs. Fraser answered. ‘Why, if 
I haven’t forgotten the celery salt!” She ran to 
the kitchen for it, and when she returned, her 
eyes were steady. “She is a dear,” she repeated. 
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SPINNING COTTON BY MOUSE - POWER. 


AN long ago began to earn leisure for 
M himself by forcing nature, both animate 
and inanimate, to labor for him. He has 
harnessed the winds, the tides and the cataracts, 
and disciplined the horse, the ox and the elephant. 
And one man, an ingenious Scotchman named 
David Hutton, actually proved that stores of 
profitable energy were going to waste among that 
tiny but active folk, the ordinary domestic mouse! 
The Montreal Family Herald quotes his own ac- 
count of his curious experiments. 


“In the summer of 1812 I had occasion to be in 
Perth. While po cee | the toys and trinkets 
that were manufactured by the French prisoners 
in the depot there, my attention was attracted by 
a little toy house with a wheel in the gable that 
was running rapidly round, impelled by the activit, 
of acommon mouse. For one shilling 1 purchase 
the house, the mouse and the wheel. 

“But how to apply half-ounce power (which is the 
weight of a mouse) to a useful purpose was the 
difficulty. At length the manufacture of sewing 
thread seemed the most practicable.” 

Mr. Hutton found that an ordinary mouse would 
run on the average ten and a half miles a day; he 
had one mouse that ran the remarkable distance 
of eighteen miles in that time. A half mg & 
worth of oatmeal was sufficient for its food for 
thirty-five days, during which time it ran three 
hundred and sixty-two miles. 

He kept two mice constantly engaged in the 
making of sewing thread for more than a year. 
This thread-mill was so constructed that the mouse 
was able to twist, twine and reel from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty threads a day. To 
perform this task it had to run ten and a half 
miles, which it did with ease every other day. 

On the halfpenny’s worth of oatmeal, which 
lasted for five weeks, one of these little mice made 
three thousand three hundred and fifty threads 
twenty-five inches long. Since a penny was paid 
to women for every hank made in the ordinary 
way, the mouse at that rate earned ninepence 
every six weeks. After deducting the cost of food 
and machinery, there was a clear yearly profit from 
each mouse of over six shillings. 

Mr. Hutton intended to apply for the loan of 
Dunfermline Abbey, which was empty, where he 
planned to set up ten thousand mouse mills, and 
still have room for the keepers and several hun- 
dreds of spectators, but the project was never 
carried out because of the inventor’s sudden 
death. 
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ALMOST SHIPWRECKED. 


OME writers of sea tales pile incident on inci- 
S dent and adventure on adventure with a fine 

disregard of probabilities. One of the authors 
least guilty of such extravagance, Joseph Conrad, 
who was a sailor before he turned author, has 
recently told of the examination that he under- 
went for his master’s certificate—an ordeal that 
not every writer of marine “thrillers” could have 
passed so well. The examiner began by trying to 
make him talk nonsense. 


“But I had been warned of that fiendish trait, 
and contradicted him with great assurance. After 
a while he left off. So far, g Placing me then 
in a ship of a certain size, at sea, under certain 
conditions of weather, season, and so forth, he 
ordered me to executea certain manceuver. Before 
1 was half through with it, he did some material 
damage to the ship. As soon as I had grappled 
with that difficulty, he caused another to present 
itself, and when that, too, was met, he stuck an- 
other ship before me, creating a very dangerous 
situation. I felt slightly outraged by this inge- 
7 in piling trouble upon a man. 

“*T wouldn’t have got into that mess,’ I sug- 
gested, mildly. ‘I could have seen that ship.’ 

***No, you couldn’t. The weather’s thick.’ 

‘Oh!’ I apologized, blankly.” 

The examiner did not stop there. _ Difficulty 
followed difficulty in the imaginary homeward 
voyage, until, when just off a lee shore with out- 
lying sandbanks, the examinee said, desperately, 
“I shall have to think a little, sir.” 

“Doesn’t look as if there were much time to 
think,”’ was the sardonic reply. 

“No, sir,” the examinee responded, “not on 
board a ship; but then I could see. As it is, so 
many accidents have happened that I really can’t 
remember what there’s left for me to work with. 
Have I twe anchors at the bow, sir?” 

“Yes. But there’s only one cable. 
the other.” 

“Then I would back them if I could, and tail the 


You’ve lost 





heaviest hawser on board on the end of the chain 
before letting fi , and if she parted from that, 
which is quite likely, I would just do nothing.” 
“Nothing more to do, eh?” 

“No, sir. I could do no more.” 

“You could always say your rr ers.” 

But the exhausted captain of this vessel in mul- 


tiform distress was not shipwrecked, after all. 
He passed with credit. 











ISTEN to the merry mocker 
Lilting in the trees! 

He’s a jocund feathered joker, 
He’s a roguish tease 

Of all the mellow-throated singers 
In the woodland choir, 

He’s the humorist of wingers 

When he tunes his lyre. 












Pheebe, whippoorwill and killdeer, 
Chat and saucy jay, 

He rejoices to bewilder 
With each pilfered lay; 

Puss and chick and faithful Rover 
Cunningly he’ll coax, 

Staid old Peter in the clover 
He delights to hoax. 


Then, his slender throat a-quiver, 
Trills he in mad glee 

Till the very air’s a-shiver 
With his ecstasy. 

But when all the world is sleeping, 
And in silver boat 

Slumber sprites away are creep- 

ing, 

Comes a plaintive note. 



















Clearer than the limpid riming 
Heard in tinkling rills, 
Softer than the distant chiming 
Drifting o’er the hills, 
One low note of treasured sweet- 
ness 
For his heart’s delight, 
Melting through the still com- 
pleteness 
Of the summer night. 













Tis the soft call of the lover 
To his gentle mate. 

Then there bursts from leafy 

cover, 

On the air elate, 

Rising, swelling, upward soaring 
To the stars above, 

All his little heart’s outpouring 
In a song of love. 
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BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


N the police court of a city in the middle West 
three young men were convicted of an attempt 
to defraud a railway company of their fares. A 

special police officer of the company, finding them 
tucked away in a freight-car, had arrested them. 
His testimony had been clear and to the point. 
But no sooner had the three been fined than the 
officer, telling the judge that they had no money, 
asked him to remit the fines and set them at liberty. 
When the court did not quite see its way to 
—, comply, the officer 
kK some bills from 





his pocket and paid 
the small fines himself. 
The action roused the 
judge's curiosity. 

“It’s your own testi- 
mony that convicted 
these men,” he said. 
“Do you mind telling 
me why you are now 
so anxious to have 
them freed?” 

“Sure, your honor,” 
said the officer, good- 
naturedly. “I’m paid 
by the road to kee 
people from doing this 
sort of thing, and when 





I catch ’em, it’s my 
duty to get ’em con- 
victed made out a 





good case, didn’t 1?” 

“You certainly did,” said the judge, smiling. 

“But you see,” continued the other, “they’re 
young, and they say that all they want is a job. 
And if they’ve got a job, they can’t take it when 
they’re working off those fines, can they?” 

“But they haven’t any job,” said the Judge. 

“That’s where you’re vine judge,” said the 
officer. “I have a cousin who knows a contractor 
who’s tearing down some buildings. As soon as I 
got those chaps into their cells this morning I went 


out and got jobs for’em. It’s a dollar seventy-five 
a day as long as it lasts, so I guess I’m safe to get 
my mone ng 


i, back 
“But why didn’t you tell me all this before I’d 
fined them?” 
The guardian of the road shook his head. 
“Couldn’t do it. My job as an officer was to 
have ’em convicted. That’s what I’m paid for. 
Business first, you know, and pleasure afterward.” 
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THE CAVE-IN. 


HE “pit boss” inspected our “room” in Mine 

3 Thirty-three. “Boys,” he said, “you'll have 
to get out of here; 

cave.” 


“Got 
“buddy. 

“Not till Friday.” 

“Then we'll stay here.” 

“It’s your lookout. But if you lose the iron the 
company will take it out,of your pay checks.” By 
“iron” he meant the rails and tools. 

Our wage was small enough without paying an 
of it out. “‘Hadn’t we better get the iron out?” 
asked, when the pit boss was out of hearing. 

“Keep cool, kid. When she begins to ‘work’ we’ll 
leave,” replied my buddy. 

That afternoon, when I put in the “cutting” 
before the blast, the coal shattered like glass. 
We fired the blast and left the mine. The next 
morning we found the floor covered with white 
flakes of soapstone. 

““What causes that?” 1 asked. 

“Room’s working,” replied my buddy. 

I learned that when a room “works,” the pres- 
sure from above causes the fine flakes of stone to 


this room is going to 


another room for us, John?” asked my 





break off and fall. While loading a car that morn- 
ing, I learned another manner in which a room 
works. Beside my head, so near that it caused 
me to start, came a vibrant note, as of a plucked 
violin string. I listened. From all over the room 
came similar sounds, mingled with the creaking of 
the “props.” It was ominous, sinister. — 

That afternoon the pit looked in. “You 
fellows had better get out of this. Do you want to 
get smashed under tons of rock?” 

“I’m taking my chance,” remarked my buddy. 

“So am I,’”’ I chimed in, bravely. 

He turned on his heel and walked out. 

“She’s good for another day,’ my buddy re- 
marked, as we left that evening. ; 

He was mistaken ; in the morning it was evident, 
even to me, that the cave-in was imminent. The 
floor was white with the stone snow; the props 
snapped and groaned under the pressure. 

y buddy glanced at the top. “Fill that box,” 
he commanded, ‘“‘while I get the tools out.” 

I pushed the car up to the “face” and set at 
work. Boom! m! boom! came a sound like 
distant artillery, mingled with the breaking of 
props and the crackle of the solid coal vein. iv- 
ulets of water oozed out and flowed down the 
walls. I finished filling the car, and pushed it 
into the entry. é ’ 

“Grab a bottom pick and begin tearing up that 
track!”’ shouted my buddy above the noise. 

I ran into the room and frantically tore up the 
iron rails while he carried them out and tossed 
them into the entry as if —~ were stove wood. 

All this time the cannonading had grown nearer ; 
the flakes of stone were falling in a shower; the 
prope were screaming with the immense weight 

hat was settling down uponthem, 1 attacked the 
last pair of rails. A groan as of some expiring 
monster broke upon my ear. 

“Look out, she’s coming!” called my buddy. 
Glancing up, I saw thousands of tons of rock 
swaying less than a foot above my head. Tothrow 
the _ out at the entry and to plunge head fore- 
most after it was the work of an instant. The 
mass descended with a roar like that of an ava- 
lanche. The concussion threw us down and 
dashed our lamps out. We were plunged at once 
into total darkness. 

“Are you_hurt?” he called. 

“Not yet. Is that all?’ 

“Yes. Do you want an 

“No, that’s plenty, thank you.” 

Lights flickered along the entry. The miners 
were rushing to the rescue. I <p ny to my 
feet, lighted my lamp and looked about me. It 
was an awesome sig t. The top had fallen in a 

gantic cone that filled the entire room. For hun- 

reds of feet, as far as the light would penetrate, 
we gazed upward into the black chasm. The entry 
was filled with dust; dust was ground into our 
clothing; our faces were plastered with it. 

The pit boss came running up, and when he saw 
us gave a snort of indignation, which was half a 
sigh of relief. 

“So you blessed idiots got out, did you?’ he 
said. “The rats left that room four days ago.” 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 


INCE electricity began to be utilized in farm- 
S work, the phrase “rural joys” has a new 

meaning for the progressive (and sufficiently 
prosperous) farmer. Six years ago one man, of 
whom Farm and Fireside tells, put in a small 
electric plant. The account of what he has made, 
it do reads like a fairy-tale. 


Every building, including the pigsty, is lighted 
by electricity. 

A small motor drives a circular saw that cuts 
expeditiously what fire-wood is used on the farm. 
The same motor turns a lathe, drill and other 
machinery in a farm machine-shop near by. 

Another motor drives a vacuum pump, by means 
of which sweeping at the house is done in the most 
modern manner with vacuum cleaners—swiftly, 
with no dust and no drudgery. 

A pipe from this same vacuum line is run to the 
cow-stables, where two vacuum milking-machines 
milk twenty-five cows each day. 

A third motor runs the milk-separator, the churn 
and the ice-cream freezer. Even the grindstone 
is turned by electric power. 

In the house, five electric heaters keep the tem- 
Fema oy at seventy-five degrees, if desired, al- 

T it may be at zero outdoors. In the kitchen 
all the cooking for a family of from five to ten is 
done on an electric range. A tiny motor runs the 
family washing-machine and wringer and drives 
the sewing-machine. 

Electric fans are installed through the house; 
there is a ventilating fan in the attic, and the 
water for the house and barn is supplied by an 
electrically driven pump. 
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A QUAKER OATH. 


WO small boys in a family of Friends, writes 

a contributor, had a disagreement, during 

which the older boy became very much in- 
censed. 


Finally, no longer able to control himself, he 
took his brother by the shoulder and shook him, 
with the exclamation, “Oh, thee little you, 
thee!” 

Then as the enormity of his offense came over 
him, he said, in a changed voice, “Don’t tell mother 
I swore.” 

e & 


WELL DESCRIBED. 


HE other day a young woman teacher took 
eight of her pupils through the Museum of 
Natural History. 


“Well, my boy, where did you go with your 
teacher this afternoon?” asked the mother of one 
of them on his return. hf 

With — Bn my he answered, “‘Slic 


took us to a dead circus.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. I. Found, a, shun—foundation. 1. But, er 
fly—butterfly. 111. Mow, gull—Mogul. Iv. On, 1, 
—onion. v. Cranes, bill—cranesbill. 

2. 1. Anatomy; Catholic; astronomy. 11. Ske! 
ton; shadow; tournament; metropolis; regatt« 

3. 1. North pole. 1. Dinner. 111. Crash. iv 





A gift. v. The alphabet. 

4. I LEAST Il. ROSES 
EAGLE OUTDO 
AGAIN STAIR 
SLIDE EDICT 
TENET SORTS 

5. W-rat-h, s-tar-t, s-cant-y, h-a-g, s-piire 

p-earl-y, s-cam-p, s-ever-e. 

6. 1. Puzzle. 1. Vacation. 

7 4. M Il. c 

RUT sow 
ARSON RENEW 
BIN SECULAR 
Cc CONUNDRUM 
WELDING 
WARNS 
RUG 
M 


8. I. Err, tee, rap—repartee. 11. Year, missio! 
tooth, canto, open, amuse, hen, May, pent, val 
“A covetous man is an enemy to the poor.’ 
me. I. St-ran-ge. 1. Wh-eat-en; a-mule-t; bo 
an-y. 
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IR Bunny O'’Rabbit was dashing and boid 
To the tip of his elegant ear; 
He wore a bycocket embroidered in gold, 
He carried a dirk that was fierce to behold, 
And no one who saw him would need to be told 
That he was a buccaneer — 
A 


Regular buccaneer! 


He sailed in a lugger, “* The Pride of the Sea,” 
And he scoffed at the notion of fear; 
His raids were so carefully managed that he 
Was always at home in good season for tea, 
To eat enough lettuce and carrots for three, 
For he was a buccaneer — 
A 


Vigorous buccaneer. 


Though he and his crew were a desperate lot, 
You will all be delighted to hear 

That none of his prisoners ever was shot, 

Or even deprived of what money he'd got, 

For Bunny declared, “‘I am certainly not 

That kind of a buccaneer — 
THAT 
Kind of a buccaneer!" 


His victims were treated, I'm happy to say, 
With a kindness so warm and sincere, 
That sailors began to perceive it would pay 

To let Bunny capture them every day, 
Because he would dine them and send them 
away — 
Benevolent buccaneer — 
BE- 
Nevolent buccaneer ! 


And thus it went on till he made up his mind 
At the end of a profitless year, 
That, taking the running expenses combined 
With what he laid out on the captives he dined, 
There wasr't a dollar in being that kind 
Of ridiculous buccaneer — 
RI- 
Diculous buccaneer! 


So now on the beach the proud lugger careens, 
And Sir Bunny's not anywhere near. 
He's living in Wales, amid pastoral scenes, 
An honest Welsh Rabbit of moderate means, 
Devoted to culture of succulent greens, 
No longer a buccaneer — 
NO 


Longer a buccaneer! 
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BARN GAMES. 


BY EMILY ROSE BURT. 


HERE are many delightful playthings to be found 
E in a barn, and the best of them all are the corn- 

cobs, from which houses can be built. The 
simplest kind of corn-cob houses are those that look 
like log cabins, or those that are built up like a tower, 
without doors or windows. 

Lay down two cobs opposite each other, and then place 
two more across them. You can keep repeating this 
until the square tower is so tall that it almost topples 
over. 

With the help of fine wire nails, which can be easily 
pressed into the soft cobs, a really imposing mansion can 
be built. Pick out four large corn-cobs and stand 
them up straight for the corner posts. With the nails, 
fasten four other cobs across the tops of these posts to 
hold them together. Then make a pointed roof with 
several other cobs, and fill in the side walls with cobs 
of the length you need. Use short cobs on each side of 
the open space that is left for the doors and windows. 
A little veranda can be made, and this can have pillars 
of corn-cobs, and a tiny corn-cob railing. An ell, a 
back porch, a side stoop, or a bay window can be 
added to the house, and at a little distance from the 
house a barn can be built. 

Corn-cobs can be dressed like dolls. Choose a straight 
cob, and paint a small face on the side of one end; pin 
on some fluffy corn-silk hair. With broad burdock or 
plantain leaves make a green skirt, and use yellow 
sunflower or red poppy petals to make a blouse or 
shirt-waist. With pins or paste, fasten these garments 
to the doll. Set a scarlet nasturtium blossom on the 
doll’s head for a cap; tie a white parasol of ‘‘Queen 
Anne’s lace’? over one shoulder, and you have a very 
gay little figure. It is fun to make a row of these odd 
corn-cob dolls, and to dress each in a different color. 

Dolls’ millinery can be made of corn-husks. Arrange 
the husks in neat piles, and then collect small flowers 
—white clover, forget-me-nots, buttercups and _helio- 
trope, and some petals of larger flowers, such as poppies, 
lilies and sunflowers. Gather also some feathery grass 
tops, lacy little ferns and long blades of field grass. 
With these materials you can set up a little millinery 
shop. With the help of a few pins, you can plait the 
husks into all sorts of tiny toques and hats, and then 
trim them with wreaths of forget-me-nots; you can 
make plumes from curly ferns, and crisp green bows of 
grass. You can make bonnets from the softest husks, 
and the strings of ribbon grass. 

Among the corn-husks are beautiful shimmering 
skeins of silk, pale green, red and orange. It is inter- 
esting to play at keeping an embroidery-silk store, and 
to arrange the skeins on a long board according to their 
Shades. Then other children can come and select what 
they wish to match certain flowers or leaves. 

There are many corn games that are interesting. 
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THE BENEVOLENT BUCCANEER. 


BY D. K. STEVENS. 











DRAWINGS BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 
“ That none of his prisoners ever was shot, 
Or even deprived of what money he'd got.” 




























“* He’s living in 
Wales, amid 
pastoral scenes, 


An honest Welsh 


Rabbit of moderate means, 
Devoted to culture of succulent greens.” 
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One of them is like the game of ‘‘ Button, button!’’ 
The children sit in a row, with their hands together, 
and the child who is ‘‘it’’ goes to each child in turn 
and pretends to drop a kernel of corn into his closed 
hands. At the same time, all the children repeat this 
little rime in a singsong voice: 
“Corn, corn, come to me, 
Little yellow kernel wee.” 
When each child has been approached, the one who is 
giving out the corn steps back and says: 
“Sprout, little corn. Oh, sprout! 
Come out, little corn, come out.”’ 
Then the child to whom the corn has been given 
rises, shows the grain of corn, and is ‘‘it’’ for the next 
time. 





PARO’S TEST. 


BY STELLA C. DYSART. 


ANNY had heard of watch-dogs that made friends 

with the coyotes instead of driving them away 

from the barn-yard, but he had never thought 
that good old Paro could be guilty of such a thing. 
Yet night after night chickens had disappeared, and 
although coyote tracks were found all about the roosts, 
not a bark had any one heard from old Paro. 

‘*Perhaps he’s growing deaf,’’ Danny’s mother sug- 
gested. But when she called softly, ‘‘Here, Paro!’’ 
the dog rose from where he lay on the lawn, some 
distance away, and came bounding toward her. 

‘‘I’m afraid he’d spoil any other dog if we should 
get one,’’ said Danny’s father, ‘‘but a dog that will 
turn traitor that way —’’ 

Danny did not hear any more. Paro had gone back 
to the lawn, and the boy ran and buried his face in 
the dog’s shaggy neck. ‘Paro, dear Paro,’’ he whis- 
pered, *‘I don’t believe you’re a traitor! I feel sure you 
wouldn’t do it. Can’t you tell me you didn’t?’’ 

Paro only yawned, then rose and shook himself, 
and looked off expectantly toward the hill where he 
and Danny went daily. 

‘Shall we go, Paro?’’ Danny asked. ‘All right.’’ 
And they set off. 

It had seemed cool in the big ranch-house and on the 
lawn, but out in the brush it was very warm. After 
Danny and Paro had traveled round for an hour or 
two, Danny sat down in the shade of a mesquit-tree. 
He did not mean to go to sleep, but that is what he did. 

He awoke at the sound of shrill barking close at 
hand. Sitting up, Danny found that dusk was already 
gathering. He looked about for Paro, and was sur- 
prised not to find him sitting on guard. Then, as 
another chorus of high-keyed barks rose on the still 
air, he called out sharply, ‘‘Paro! Paro!’’ 

Before Danny could rise, the dog came bounding 
out of the brush, and closely following him were other 
forms, gray, lean and shadowy; they came leaping 
into the little clearing about the mesquit-tree. Danny 
knew these were coyotes, and clapping his hands, he 
cried, ‘‘Sick ’em, Paro! Sick ’em!’’ 

To the boy’s surprise, Paro did not turn and 
charge the snarling wolf pack that were drawing about 
them. Instead, he crowded very close to his little 
master’s side and whined. 

‘* Why, Paro!’’ cried Danny. ‘Sick ’em! Take 
’em, Paro!’’ 

At that moment one lean old coyote, braver than the 
others, pressed up more closely and gave a quick snap 
at Danny’s clapping hands. 

**‘Bow-wow!’’ roared out old Paro, and leaped for- 
ward into the snarling face. And ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow!’’ 
he roared again, as he tore into the pack and scattered 
it right and left. 

When the cowardly coyotes were gone and Danny 
could hear only a chorus of shrill barking in the dis- 
tance, Paro came back to Danny. He wagged his tail 
and pushed close to his master, and looked up as if to 
say, ‘‘Didn’t I do that well?’’ 

“*Tf you ever went over to the coyotes, Paro, I’m 
sure that you’ve come back for good,’’ Danny said. 

Paro had. That very night, when the yelping of 
coyotes came from out beyond the barn-yard, it was 
challenged by Paro’s deep bark. From that time no 
chickens were missing from the roosts. The young 
dog, which Danny’s father soon brought to the ranch, 
may have helped to keep the old dog from going back 
to bad company, but Danny and the others always felt 
that his loyalty to his master in the test that came to 
him was what really changed Paro. 





THE FLOCK OF DREAMS. 
BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


All through the pasture bars of sleep 

My flock of dreams comes home to me, 

The glad ones, and the sad ones, and the ones 
that bring me rest. 


At twilight, when the day Is done, 

My slumber fairy chooses one 

And leads it to me gently, by a road she knows 
the best. 


To-night the grass is drooped with dew; 

I count the stars; and there are two, 

And four, and three, and two again, above the 
cloudy tree. 


The misty world so weary seems! 

Dear slumber fairy, call my dreams, 

Let down the pasture bars of sleep, and bring 
one home to me. 
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the subdued crackling of the fire and the noisy | face to face, the circle of bright light photo- 





OT two days’ journey back of Santa | 
Barbara is a primeval mountain wilder- 


N ness, untamed and untamable, whose 
thorny chaparral thickets and almost impass- 
able cafons and precipices will probably | 
shelter the deer and the grizzly bear for a cen- 
tury to come, and tempt eager hunters and 
campers away from the monotony of civiliza- 
tion. Here the Somers boys, Ed, Earle and | 
Roy, and their cousin, Will Barton, had come | 
for a fortnight of pure pleasure, camping. 

They had rather reluctantly brought along 
their sister May, aged sixteen, because she 
pleaded so hard for the privilege of acting as 
‘chief cook and bottle-washer’’ to them. At 
heart the Somers boys considered their sister 
exceptionally plucky, and a better comrade 
than half the fellows in town, but, brother- 
like, they seldom admitted it; and May, who 
longed to preserve as much of the magnificent 
scenery as possible with her kodak and water- 
colors, never dared show her nervousness when 
they planned perilous climbs or hunts. 

She did not even venture to protest when a 
couple of ‘‘greaser’’ boys, who had been hunt- 
ing farther in the mountains, rode into their 
camp one evening, and describing some huge 
bear tracks they had seen only a few miles 
away, proposed a grand hunt at once. 

The boys were all eagerness to go. Only 
May thought of the weary miles of rugged 
mountain trail that separated them from doctor 
or friends, but she knew it would be worse 
than useless to oppose the project. 

All lounged round the blazing camp-fire, 
laying their plans. They would start very 
early, and reach the dry watercourse, where 
the tracks had been seen, by daybreak. They 
had dogs and the best of rifles. No grizzly 
could escape them ! 

‘Then hadn’t you better turn in early?’’ 
May ventured. ‘‘I can set my little alarm- 
clock and wake you in time—and give you 
some hot coffee before you go, too.’’ 

‘*That will be all right,’’ Ed agreed, critic- 
ally. ‘*You might put up a bit of lunch for 
us to slip in our pockets, too.’’ 

But they did not turn in. They cleaned and 
loaded their guns and fixed belts and other 
accouterments, and told stories and joked, and 
bade May go to sleep herself and not bother 
about them—which she did not do, being quite 
as excited as they. 

She could not help remembering that a 
wounded grizzly was an ugly customer, and 
devoutly hoped that this one would either 
escape unseen by the boys or be killed by their 
first fire. However, there were several hunters, 
she reflected, well-armed and fairly good shots. 
So she wrapped herself in a big shawl, sat 
down with her back against a great rock, and 
tried to enjoy their stories. 

‘*T thought sure I was going to get a bear 
once,’’ said Will Barton, hugging his knees 
and looking up at the stars. ‘‘Old José told 
me of a place where an old she bear and two 
half-grown cubs had been, night after night, 
playing with the bones and horns of a deer. 
He had seen them in the moonlight, but he 
wasn’t hunting for bear just then,—at least 
not for three at once,—so he didn’t disturb 
them. George Baker and I got up a tree and 
watched for them that night. Tell you what, | 
fellows, that was just the longest and chilliest 
night on record—and they didn’t come, after 
all. Guess they had found out there wasn’t 
any meat left on those old bones.’’ 

‘*Tt is past ten o’clock, boys,’’ May reminded 
them gently, as he stopped to throw fresh 
wood on the fire; but no one heeded her. 

‘*Old José said we’d have got them sure if 
we'd been a few nights earlier,’’ Will went on. 
‘*He had killed a deer there, and—and —’’ 
May caught herself nodding, and straightened 
up determinedly. But soon she was far away 
in dreamland, and knew no more till Ed shook 
her by the shoulder. 

‘‘May, May, is our lunch ready? Why, the 
girl’s fast asleep !’’ 

She started up, to find the camp in a bustle, 
the boys strapping on cartridge-belts and 
revolvers, the dogs racing round in wild excite- 
ment. 

‘“‘Why, it isn’t morning yet, surely?’’ she 
cried, rubbing her eyes. 

‘*No, but we can’t sleep, and we might as 
well start and get there by moonrise. They’re 
more likely to be out by night, anyhow, and 
when daylight does come, we’ll be in the right 
place—if we’re,not on the way back with our 
bear meat and skin.’’ 

‘*But you can’t see or aim as well by moon- 
light,’’ poor May protested, and was unheeded. | 

‘*We go see Mr. Clementé,’? Ramon was | 
declaring, guily. ‘*We knock at his door. I 
say, ‘Mrs. Clementé, is Mr. Clementé home? 
I want to ’posit dis sack with him,’ ’’ shaking | 
his cartridge-bag lightly. 

‘*Mr. Clementé!’? What a nickname for the 
ferocious grizzly, May thought, shuddering as | 











| howling most dismally. 


going?’’ she asked, as she handed out the 
luncheon she had prepared. 

‘Sure! 
There’s no danger. You can keep Ponto for 
company—and all the horses. ’’ 

‘*How far is it? When shall you be back ?’’ 

‘*Quien sabe? as Ramon would tell you. 
Depends on our luck. It’s between two and 
three miles to the pass, but the den he was 
speaking of is farther on. You can expect us 
when you see us.’’ 

‘*Mr. Clementé ver’ fine gentleman, ’’ Ramon 
declared. ‘‘He have big brown stone house, 
ver’ t’ick wall, fine view.’’ 

‘It’s up in the cliffs, you know,’’ Earle 
explained. ‘‘Beyond that slope where all those 
wild cherry-trees were, you remember. ’’ 

‘*Mr. Clementé, he have ver’ fine orchards, ’’ 
Ramon said, gravely. ‘‘I t’ink I marry his 
daughter. Mr. Clementé he like his daughter 
pretty good, mebbe he give me de ranch.’’ 

May had to laugh this time. Surely he 
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* THEY STOOD THUS, FACE TO FACE. 


could not jest so if he believed himself going 
into real peril. No doubt she was silly to be 
so fearful! 

But as the echo of their merry voices died 
away and the glimmer of their torches disap- 
peared round a distant point of rock, she 
became aware that the little camp in the cafion 
was very lonesome. Ponto, heart-broken at 
being left behind, was tugging at his rope and 
The fire was burning 
low, and shadows seemed creeping nearer on 
every side. It would be a long time yet before 
the moonlight touched the steep hillsides above 
her, longer yet before it peered down into the 
narrow cafion. There was no danger, of course, 
she told herself. Still, it was very lonesome. 

‘*O Ponto, hush!’’ she begged. ‘‘Here, I’ll 
get youa bone. Don’t you want to stay and 
keep poor May company ?’’ 

No, Ponto did not, not a bit of it. He was 
proof against all feminine blandishments; he 
would not even look at the bone she offered; 
he only wanted to go hunting with the others. 
She threw the bone before him and turned to 
fix the fire; but long before it burned to her 
satisfaction a sudden snap told that the treach- 
erous rope had yielded to the dog’s rushes, 
and before she could even spring to her feet, 
Ponto had disappeared in joyous haste up the 
trail. 

‘Well, let him go if he wanted to so badly, ’’ 
May told herself. ‘‘I don’t call howling very 


| good company, anyhow. There’s no danger, 


of course, or the boys wouldn’t have left me. 
I’ll just make up a good fire and then go to 
sleep.’’ 

She. heaped some old roots on the fire, that 


| it might not burn out too soon, then wrapped 


herself in her blankets and closed her eyes 
resolutely. But the silence of the summer 
night was suddenly full of mysterious rustlings 
and cracklings. She could hear one of the 
tethered horses cropping away at the scant 
grass, the trickling of water over the stones, 
the swaying of the treetops in the wind, and 


Why, you aren’t afraid, are you? | 


| 
| 








ticking of the watch beneath her head. | 
She seemed to be listening for something | 


| graphing the picture forever on May’s memory. 


Exactly what fiery-eyed, screaming monster 


more, some soft footfall, the distant report of | ‘‘Mr. Clementé’’ believed was about to pounce 


a rifle, or perhaps the blood-curdling cry of | 
the mountain-lion. But neither came, and 
after what seemed hours of nervous tossing 
and turning, she lost consciousness. 

Her sleep must have been short, for it was 
still dark when she suddenly found herself 
sitting bolt upright, trembling with fear. The 
fire was smoldering away with a dull glow, | 
the wind was sweeping up the cafion, tossing 
the branches wildly, and the horses were 
plunging the length of their ropes and snorting 
with terror. 

‘*‘What is it? Boys!’’ May cried out, invol- 
untarily; then she remembered, and sprang to 
her feet, her teeth chattering with cold and 
terror. 

She poked the fire frantically, but the damp 
wood refused to blaze; she groped desperately 
for a handful of dry leaves to start a flame; she 
strained her eyes to pierce the surrounding 
darkness—in vain. She could see nothing. 
Yet the horses were half-mad with fright. 
Something fearful was approaching through 
the darkness, and she was all alone. 

‘*Bess! Bess! Be quiet, girl!’’ she called 
in a tone meant to be reassuring to her own 
favorite pony, tethered the nearest of all; but 
Bess ceased her terrified gallop only a moment, 
then tore round her circle again, whinnying 
madly. 

**They will break their necks! Oh, what 
can it be?’’ May gasped, striving frantically 
to bring the sulky fire to a blaze. ‘*They 
wouldn’t make such a fuss for a coyote. It’s 


either a lion or ‘Mr. Clementé’ himself—and | 


I’m all alone—they haven’t left me so much 
as a pistol—and my hands shake so I couldn’t 
hit a flock of barns if they had. There’s a 
blaze at last! He won’t come to the fire, —I’m 
safe enough,—but oh, poor Bess—and the 
others! Quiet, Bess! Quiet, girl!’’ she called 
as steadily as she could, and then she 
broke down with a sob. ‘‘He 
may kill you right there, and I 
can’t help it!’’ 

The feeble flames, wavering in 
the night wind, seemed to people 
the darkness with moving shad- 
ows. May stood, straining her 
eyes in vain and shuddering from 
head to foot. Once when the 
horses were silent a moment she 
thought she heard a twig snap 
not far away, and the blood 
seemed to curdle in her veins. 
Then the horses plunged to and 
fro again, snorting in mad terror. 

“Oh, if their ropes would only 
break !’? May cried out, her eyes 
full of tears. ‘‘But they won’t. 
The boys made sure of that. 
And they will be caught and torn 
and mangled and eaten before my 
very eyes, screaming for the help 
I can’t give! O Bess, Bess, shall 
I never pat your neck again? And 
you loved me so! If I only had 
anything I could fire off, the 
boys might hear it and come back 
—only they wouldn’t be in time.’’ 

She tried to light a candle to search for 
something, but the wind blew it out. ‘‘If I 
only had one of the torches the boys made, I 
might venture to rush out and cut the ropes, 
and at least give the poor horses a chance to 
run for their lives!’’? she sobbed, half-beside 
herself now with unavailing sympathy. ‘But 
there’s not one,—they took them all,—and no 
brands I can carry, only these old roots. Oh, 
the dark lantern! If they have left that —’’ 

She dashed into the tent. Yes, it was there, 
forgotten. Another moment and it was lighted 
—but, after all, it was so very small. 

May remembered that she had been afraid 
for the boys to attack the monarch of the 
mountains. ‘‘And there were six of them, all 
well armed, and the dogs. Oh, this is no 
good—except to let me see him devouring the 
horses. Oh-h!’? 

A branch had swept across the tent roof, and 
May fled back to the fire, snatching up a loose 
paper and thrusting it down on the coals 
in one more trembling attempt to make a 
bright blaze. Just then the horses broke into 
fresh panic, and Bess screamed out in deadly 
terror. 

Instinetively turning the bull’s-eye that 
way, May saw Bess tugging wildly at the 
extreme end of her rope, trembling in every 
limb and with her eyeballs fairly protruding. 
A rustling and crackling in the bushes told of 
the foe’s approach. 

Poor, pretty Bess, always so affectionate, 
gentle and willing! It was too much for the 
loving little mistress, who had never yet turned 
a deaf ear to her pet’s distress. Hardly 
realizing what she did, and for the moment | 
totally forgetting her own peril, May dashed 
forward, wildly waving the dark lantern with | 








on him we shall never know, but the next 
instant there was a terrified crashing through 
the bushes, and he was gone. 

With a painful effort May recovered her 


| breath, and ran forward to throw her arms 


round Bess’s neck, not realizing that the ter- 
rified pony might be almost as dangerous as 
the bear. But it did not take long for the 
frightened pet to recognize her young mistress’s 


| voice and come to her, trembling and whinny- 


ing. 

It was a long time before May could soothe 
all the horses. The fire was burning up 
brightly, and the moonlight silvering the top 
of the cliffs before she ventured to leave them 
and go back to the tent, feeling utterly worn- 
out. And then, in spite of all fears, she was 
soon asleep. 

It was past nine o’clock in the morning 
before the boys came back, tired, hungry and 
disappointed. They had searched all round 
the pass and the old den, they complained, and 
had not so much as struck a fresh trail. 

‘*So Ramon didn’t have a chance to ‘ ’posit 
his sack with Mr. Clementé’?’’ May asked, 
sympathetically, while hastening to set out a 
hearty breakfast. 

‘*Not much. He doesn’t care, though. He 
wasn’t at all anxious to meet Mr. Clementé 
face to face, for all his big talk!’’ Ed growled. 
‘*He kept well in the background when there 
was any show of starting anything.’’ 

‘*T t?ink Mr. Clementé he ver’ fooleesh he 
not come out see us,’? Ramon remarked, cheer- 
fully, either not hearing or not heeding Ed’s 
suspicions. 

‘*Why?’’ Roy asked, naturally. 

‘*He could get plenty meat—’nough last him 
whole month !’’ Ramon chuckled. 

‘*When you want to see a fresh bear track, 
go out and look close by Bess’s stake,’’ May 
said, demurely, as she poured the coffee. 

A torrent of questions soon brought out her 
whole story, which was heard with intense 
surprise and disgust. 

**Just our luck!’? Ed commented, wrath- 
fully. ‘‘Whatever made him pick out last 
night to come prowling round ?’’ 

‘*Mr. Clementé, he ver’ sly old chap. He 
like see sefiorita ’lone,’’ and Ramon showed his 
white teeth. 

‘*And you had to shoo him off like a hen! 
Just like a girl!’’? was Earle’s brotherly 
remark. ‘‘Didn’t it once occur to you that he 
would just as soon have girl meat for supper 
as horse beef?’’ 

‘*And like as not, after such a scare, he’ll 
never come again,’’ lamented Roy. 

‘*Well, I hope he won’t,’’? May retorted, 
with unusual spirit. ‘‘I don’t want to see him 
again. I don’t care if it was silly, I saved 
Bess, anyhow. And if you boys don’t like 
the way I receive your callers, you may just 
stay at home and receive them yourselves. ’’ 

May was not left alone at night again, but 
Mr. Clementé came no more. Nor with all 
their hunting did the boys ever catch a glimpse 
of him. It was very provoking, but it was a 
fact that the one thrilling adventure of their 
trip had befallen the sister left behind in camp. 
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WRONGLY LABELED. 
HE author of ‘‘Two Years in the For- 
T bidden City,’’ the Princess Der Ling, 
was a lady in waiting at the court of the 
famous empress dowager of China, lately de- 
ceased. 

Her majesty, the princess tells us, had an 
excellent estimate of herself. ‘‘I have often 
thought,’’ she once confessed, ‘‘that I am the 
most clever woman that ever lived, and that 
others cannot compare with me. ’’ 

Notwithstanding this favorable opinion. 
there were interesting lapses in universit! 
knowledge, as when Miss Carl painted he: 
portrait, and her majesty noticed the artist’s 
signature in the corner of the canvas. 

‘‘Well, I know foreigners do some funn 
things,’’ she remarked, ‘‘but I think this 
about the funniest I ever heard of. Fan 
putting her name on my picture. This w 
naturally convey the impression that it is 
portrait of Miss Carl, and not a portrait 
myself at all.’’ 

Even after the princess—who was of Weste: 
education — had explained, and the empr 
had consented to allow the signature to remai: 
she was anything but satisfied. 
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THE FORLORN HOPE. 
ERGEANT Maguire had a squad of 1 
S cruits on the rifle-range. He tried ther 
on the five-hundred-yard range, but non 
of them could hit the target. 
Then he tried them on the three-hundred- 


one hand and the smoldering paper with the | two hundred-, and one-hundred-yard ranges 


other, and screaming hysterically : 


in turn, but with no better success. Whe 


“Get out! Get out! Shoo! You sha’n’t| they had all missed on the shortest range, hi 


eat her !’? 


looked round in dismay. Then he straight 


She stopped short as the focus of the bull’s- | ened up. 


eye fell full upon a great shaggy beast within 


‘**Squad, attintion!’? he commanded. ‘‘Fi> 


they laughed boisterously. ‘*You are all | occasionally the cry of a night-bird, besides|a rod of her. One instant they stood thus, | bayonets! Char-r-ge!’’ 














THE COFFEE- DIPPED GOW 


Rossiter girls, poverty was merely an 

incentive to delightful feats of ingenuity. 
To Linda, who came next, poverty was pain- 
ful, harrowing, disgraceful. 

Yet it was honest poverty, due mostly to 
the fact that Edward Rossiter, who was cer- 
tainly no money-maker, had been waiting for 
some twenty years for his salary to increase. 
Everything else, however, from family to 
household expense, had increased more rapidly 
than the middle-aged bank clerk’s recompense 
for faithful, if not precisely brilliant, labor; 
so, if it had not been for Mrs. Rossiter’s self- 
denial, combined with Susan’s ingenuity, the 
family could never have remained free from 
debt. 

Susan was really quite wonderful. When 
the Sunday roast had apparently yielded its 
last serap of nutriment, Susan dished up the 
bones, so skilfully disguised as to be all but 
unrecognizable. When clothes were fairly 
in the rag-bag, Susan fished them out, sat up 
nights with them, and nursed them back to 
usefulness. Mrs. Rossiter wore these ‘‘resur- 
rections,’’ as Susan called them, with a sort of 
reverent thankfulness; Susan herself donned 
them with delight—the artist’s joy in her own 
creation. But Linda! Poor Linda could see 
through all the dyes, the skilfully applied 
trimmings, the delicate patching, nothing but 
the despised fabric that had several times been 
cast aside as hopeless. 

“Of course you’re going to Mrs. Dixon’s,’’ 
declared Susan, when she discovered Linda 
weeping over Mrs. Dixon’s note. ‘‘It was 
nice of her to ask you to play Rose’s accom- 
paniments, and nice of her, too, to ask you to 
sing. ’? 

‘“‘T’ll look fine,’? sobbed Linda, ‘‘singing in 
a cotton shirt-waist and a last year’s skirt! 

‘“*Tt’s heavenly, ’’ she added, in a fresh burst 
of grief, ‘‘to be cut in two in the middle, with 
the rest of the world in one-piece gowns !’’ 

‘*Well,’? mused Susan, ‘‘what is there in 
this house big enough for a long, one-piece 
gown? Fortunately, skirts aren’t very wide 
these days. ’” 

“Tf it wasn’t Mrs. Dixon —’’ 

‘‘Oh, we all know about Mrs. Dixon. I quite 
adore her myself. What I can’t understand 
about your dealings with her is this: Why 
can’t you be honest about yourself? Why 
can’t you let her see you as you actually are— 
a poverty-stricken Rossiter, with no clothes 
worth mentioning, no funds for the concerts 
and things that Mrs. Dixon is always thought- 
lessly advising you to attend? That’s the 
dear lady’s one fault. She doesn’t realize that 
you’re poor. And you —’’ 

‘*She’s absolutely perfect !’’ protested Linda. 
‘*‘T want to appear at my very best for her 
always. If she knew that my stockings were 
a mass of darns, that I was wearing gloves 
that her cook would be ashamed to own, she 
couldn’t help despising me. ’’ 

‘*Mrs. Dixon would be more likely to despise 
you, not for being poor, but for not being quite 
honest,’’ said Susan. 

After three days of rummaging, washing, 
pressing, contriving, Susan hooked herself into 
the gown that she had made for Linda, whose 
measurements were the same as her own, and 
appeared in the living-room in what looked 
like a brand-new dress. It was écru net, over 
figured silk, and although simply made, it 
possessed to a surprising degree the quality of 
style. 

‘‘What do you think of Linda’s gown?’’ 
asked Susan, turning slowly about, while the 
assembled family admired. 

*Susan!’’? eried Linda, accusingly. 
spent your own shoe-money !’’ 

‘*Never! The total cost of this scrumptious 
gown was ten cents for a spool of sewing-silk. ’’ 

**But,’? Linda protested, ‘‘it isn’t mother’s 
wedding-dress, or the old dining-room curtains, 
or Aunt Mary’s crape shawl — 

“Those went long ago. No, it’s only the 
furbelowed top of the parasol that came with 
the family baby-carriage —’’ 

‘We used that parasol only a short time,’’ 
said Mrs. Rossiter. 
and clumsy. ’? 

‘And the rest,’? continued Susan, 
screen. 
the terribly gaudy, Persian - patterned silk, 
sathered on full??? 

‘But the net on that parasol was white— 
before it was black with age. And that screen 
—why, Susan! 
tor clothes ; it was positively pictorial. 
— palm-trees —’’ 

‘Not after it was boiled. It ran glor iously. 
There’s just a ghost of a pattern left, a soft | 
‘apestry effect that is lovely under this écru | 
‘et. You see, I dipped the net in coffee—I’ve | 
read hundreds of receipts for dipping things in | 
coffee, but this is the first time I’ve tried it.’ 

At the concert, not one of Mrs. Dixon’s | 


To black-eyed Susan, the eldest of the 


“You 


Par- 
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room was faintly but unmistakably pervaded 


room grew warmer, the odor became more 
and more pronounced. Soon the guests were 
quite visibly sniffing the coffee-scented air. 

‘“‘Why,’’ murmured the young woman who 
sat next to Linda, ‘‘is it possible that Mrs. 
Dixon is going to break the rules and serve | 
coffee? For my part, I hope she is—awfully 
foolish rule !’’ 

Presently a plump matron, who had breath- 
lessly ‘‘rendered’’ a song, subsided into the 
vacant chair at Linda’s left. In afew moments 
she, too, was sniffing audibly. 

**Coffee!’? said she. ‘‘I’m 
coffee. Surely Mrs. Dixon —’’ 

Then Linda knew. 
was sending forth a strong, coffee-laden odor, | 
not displeasing in itself, but oh, how humili- 
ating! 

Susan, in the same situation, would have 
laughed light-heartedly, and said, ‘‘Why, it’s 
just my coffee-dipped gown !’’ 


sure I smell 


had said, ‘‘ How very nice you look, my dear !’’ 
Several of the girls, too, had exclaimed over 
the softly tinted gown, and Linda had had 
the satisfaction of knowing that she looked 
her very best. Now it was all spoiled. Some 


would laugh her to scorn. 
despise her. 
next to the very last on the long program. 


that I’m ill, and ask to be excused from sing- 


What shall I do?’’ 
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The rules of the musical club forbade refresh- | managed to sing that night she never knew. 
ments. Notwithstanding this fact, before the | But somehow, 
evening was half-over Mrs. Dixon’s drawing- touch on the piano keys, her voice sounded | 


with the odor of very good coffee. As the mistakes. 


| hurried from the room. 


Her coffee-dipped gown | Linda. 


| 


coffee,—or the odor thereof,—and had left the What Captain Roderick would do was a prob- 
room to investigate. When she returned, Linda | lem with which all the people of the little 
heard her say: | home port concerned themselves. 

‘“‘Tt’s the strangest thing, but my house—| He was a young man with a wife and chil- 
particularly this room—is redolent of coffee! | dren who needed all he could make. Would 
And there isn’t any anywhere. What can it | he enter a neutral port and clear from there? 
be?’? It was surely stretching a point to say he 

Here was Linda’s opportunity for confession; had no right to do so. Or would he stand by 
but she did not dare to accept it. How she | his colors and hail from the port where he 
had taken cargo? There was hardly a dis- 
senting opinion among the people—only enough 
to make assertion lively. Those who had 
quite natural, and she got through with no | known Roderick McGregor before he ever trod 
|a deck believed in his inflexible honesty, and 


assisted by Rose Dixon’s firm 


The applause that followed was too much 
for her nerves, and she burst into tears and 
Mrs. Dixon followed 
her into the hall. | 

‘*Why, my dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Not 
crying! Come, I’ll take you up-stairs. There, 
, there, it’s just nerves, you know. Does it 
‘always upset you to sing? My dear, I’m so 
sorry you had to sit in suspense all this long 
evening. If I’d only known, you shouldn’t 
have had that long, trying wait for your turn. 
| Why! There’s that queer smell of coffee again! 
It’s most mysterious. ’’ 

‘*That’s—that’s why I’m crying !’’ sobbed 
**Tt’s—it’s my dress. ’’ 

Then she poured forth the entire story—her 

poverty, her foolish pride, Susan’s kindness 


|and ingenuity, her own desire to stand well 


l ‘twhy didn’t you speak right out in meeting? 
But Linda writhed in torture. Mrs. Dixon | And I wish I’d known sooner that you had a | 


sharp-nosed person would surely discover the | 
true source of that smell, and all the world beautiful gowns. 
Mrs. Dixon would | it’s all misplaced. That gown is a thing to 
And she could not escape; she | be proud of, even if it is a bit strong of coffee. 
was practically a prisoner, for her song was | Hang it outdoors for half a day.’’ 


| 


‘“‘Oh,’’ she thought, ‘‘I’ll have to pretend | walked home. 


in Mrs. Dixon’s opinion. 
‘““Why, you little goose,’’ said the hostess, 


sister with a real gift for clothes! My dear, 

do you think she’d be willing to make things | 
over for Rose, for money? It’s a_ perfect 
shame for a girl with a talent like that to 
waste it all on a few small sisters. I’d love 
to give her a start—there’s money in designing 
As for your pride—my dear, 


‘*Susan was right,’’ thought Linda, as she | 
‘It’s wiser not to pretend. 
The people that like you, liké you anyway, | 


ing. But if I go close enough to Mrs. Dixon | even if you are coffee-dipped and patched and | 
to say all that, she’ll surely notice the coffee. | made over and just plain poor. 
|} easier to be just what you are, even if you 
But Mrs. Dixon had already noticed the | aren’t very much. ’’ 


And it’s a lot 
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he had lately withdrawn a document. 


—some old furniture and pictures and the 
ancient house to which he returned from the 
city every night by trolley. He was a broker, 
in not too large a way; and when his income 
warranted, he would marry Hester, who wore 
his betrothal ring—a much more expensive 
ring than he had the moral right, perhaps, to 
give. But then, it would be an heirloom. 

Allan McGregor knew that he was an honest 
man; it was impossible for a McGregor to 
be otherwise. That was a matter of family 
belief. 


families less strict than themselves, the force 
of the McGregor strain had overcome any- | 
thing less worthy. 
hand should have been not in the least attract- | 
ive. 

Yet another man might call it, in a way, | 
inviting. It offered him an opportunity to 
divide a million dollars with the writer. 
the transaction was shady, and although it 
offered the two principals perhaps a fortune, 
it involved possibilities, if not probabilities, of 
loss to others. 

Allan read the paper again. 


EFORE the low fire sat Allan McGregor, | 
with an envelope in his hand, from which | that business; he was too upright and down- 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





His forebears had been wealthy folk, but he} was a complex character, and congratulated 
himself had only what was left of their splendor | herself on getting 


| her smile was like a thing alive. 


But! the fire on the hearth, 





Great-grandfather had never quite understood 





right a man for that. But great-grandmother 


something for nothing. 
Plainly, if Allan McGregor found this propo- | 
sition, which he had been asked to consider, 
too tempting, it would be the fault of his 
great-grandmother. 

He looked up at the portrait, its gleams 
evanescent in the firelight—the lovely, laugh- 
ing lady in her paduasoy and pearls, with her | 
fan of white peacock feathers. Her eyes, that 
had the sparkle of black diamonds, seemed to | 
glow and darken in the flickering light, and | 
That portrait | 
was painted when she was in her glorious | 





brought all her sweet archness and gaiety into | 
being again. So joyously in love with life | 


So the document in Allan’s | did she seem that it had always been a He will not disgrace my name. 


pleasure to him to look at this portrait. Here 
was something that declared what the family 
had been. 
As he glanced up, in a new outburst of 
the lady seemed to 
be moving toward him, smiling upon him with 
a thousand meanings, as if—it all at once 
occurred to him—she had something to say 
about the document in his hand. What would 


Yes, it was cer- | she say to it? 


He knew very well what she would say! For 


| anxiety. 


tainly inviting. ~ There was barely one chance 
in a thousand of harm to others, he argued. | how had she conducted herself in the great 
Dividing a million dollars with one other man | trial of the family fortunes which had occurred 


meant that soon he would be a very rich man |a hundred years ago, during those sad days 


“Tt was always too big | 


‘is fire- | 
You remember that tall sereen with | 


The pattern wasn’t possible | 


himself. 





| be marrying Hester while yet her beauty was 
resplendent; they would have travel, art, lux- 
ury, and all the enjoyment of life. For a little 
| while he sat picturing to himself the way he 
| might live with Hester on that great sum of 
money. Yes, yes, it was a wonderful scheme; 
it was tempting—at least, it would have been 
tempting to any one but a McGregor. 


| MeGregor. 


| And yet not every drop in Allan’s veins was | 


There was that gay lady, his 


whose portrait hung in the 
high panel above the mantel now. She was 
a Fairweather, and the Fairweathers were 
| easy-going people. Great-grandmother herself 
| had loved the pomps and vanities, had bewailed 
|her loss of them, and had effected a loan 
through which the family fortunes were re- 


McGregor blood. 








And with but the half of a million| of the embargo in 
dollars he could restore the old place; he would | England ? 


the second war with 

On a great adventure overseas had the for- 
tunes of the MeGregors been embarked. All 
their resources except what, in case of disaster, 
would afford a bare livelihood, were engaged 
in the fleet of ships led by Capt. Roderick 
McGregor of the Albatross, the son of this 
lovely lady, and of her husband, old Allan 
The adventure had not been to 
the far East, but to a British port of the West 
Indies, and Captain Roderick had taken out 
clearance papers before knowing of the embargo 
which confiscated all ships hailing from a 
British port. He had been delayed by opposing 
winds. Many and many a ship’s master, 
learning the news of the embargo from passing 
craft, had put into a neutral port of the French 


| or Danish West Indies, and had taken out false 


ests Was more becomingly attired than Linda. | | stored by pretending an interest in an old lover. | papers, sailed home, and saved ship and cargo. 





| felt he would trust in the good faith and com- ° 


prehension of the government when it should 
be shown that the vessels had cleared before 
knowledge of the embargo. 

In the McGregor mansion there was much 
It was high time the Albatross and 
her fleet came in. Old Sandy, the serving- 
man, had been up on the roof with his 
spy-glass for hours each day for a week or 
more. 

The lovely lady had a way, in any stress of 
bad weather or ill fortune, of arraying herself 


|in gay colors and ribbons and her best paste 


buckles, in order that, if everything else was 


| sad, some brightness should be present. She 


her little foot 
tapping the floor 
She was dressed for dining in 


sat now opposite her husband, 
in its high-heeled slipper 
impatiently. 


| splendid state if Captain Roderick should make 


port that day. Sandy had gone down for his 
afternoon gossip on the wharves. 

‘*You are gay,’’ her husband said, as she 
spread out her gown—it might have been this 
very peach-bloom and silver gown of thie por- 
trait. 

‘‘And why not?’’ she answered him, beam- 
ing upon him as he sat bound to his chair 
with his troublesome gout. 

‘“‘Why not, indeed?’’? he answered, half- 
sadly. ‘*But our old ways will ill consort 


| with the new conditions, where we shall have 


to make one dollar do the work of fifty.’’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ she said, lightly. ‘‘Want is never 
to be our master, Mr. MeGregor.’’ 

‘*You would say —’’ 

*“*T would say that my son Roderick is no 
man’s foul. He is not sacrificing his advan- 
tage, our advantage, for any air-drawn 
seruples !’? 

‘*Madam, I know not what 
exclaimed the indignant husband. 

“‘T mean, as I have said before, that our 
affairs are entirely safe. Roderick is not my 
son for nothing. ’’ 

**T fail to understand —’’ 

“Oh, no, you don’t, my dear, not at all. 
You understand perfectly. Roderick is of such 
sturdy common sense that we are not only 
safe, but sure of profit. Roderick will have 
gone into St. Thomas, Curacao, Basse Terre— 
any port that has escaped the British lion’s 
paw, and will have cleared from there. ’’ 

‘*You forget, madam, that that means the 
taking of a false oath with his clearance 
papers. ’’ 

“It does? The recording angel will blot it 
out. It is for his home, his family, his house. 
| He will not betray them. I have no fear of 
Roderick. He is my son.’? And she fanned 
| herself slowly, shedding about her the fragrance 
of the Tonga beans among which her fans 
| reposed. 

**And my honor?’”’ 

‘*A fig for your honor!’’ 

‘*Madam,’’—her husband shook his stick 
in the air,—‘‘Roderick may be your son; but 
he is my son, too. He is my son, too, I tell 
you! I, also—I—gave him life. It is my 


you mean!’’ 


If the McGregors had ever married into| prime, and the changing play of the flame blood as well as yours that flows in his veins. 


| He bears my name. My honor is in his keep- 
ing. My son will not be false to my blood. 
He will not 
betray my honor. He will never be false to 
| the honor of the McGregors |’ 

She made no reply, but sitting back in her 
chair, swung her fan in leisurely fashion. 

It was at this moment that Sandy, forgetting 
his respectful usages, ran up the steps and 
through the hall, and stood breathless in the 
doorway of the drawing-room—this very room 
where Allan McGregor, the younger, now sat 
over the fire, and where the lady’s portrait 
hung. ‘The ship Albatross, Captain Me- 
Gregor, is in the offing,’’ he cried, ‘‘waiting 
for wind and tide! She flies the British flag 
with ours, and hails from Barbados!’’ His 
tone was full of joy. 

There was a moment of-dead silence, on the 
lady’s part perhaps of consternation. And then 
the tears fell, and she ran and hid her face in 
her husband’s breast. ‘‘I am glad, I am glad!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I thank God that he is your 
son !’? 

Allan McGregor, as he recalled this legend 
of the family, a hundred years old now, was 
looking up at the portrait. For an instant 
the lovely lady, in the flicker of the blaze, 
seemed to bend over him with tender question- 
ing, and to smile with eyes that saw no one 
but him. 

Mechanically, as he gazed, he slipped the 
document he held back into its envelope, and 
stooping to the coals, he stirred them to a blaze, 
took out his fountain pen and redirected the 
big envelope to its sender. ‘‘Neither will I 


betray the honor of the MeGregors!’’ he said. 
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WHOLESOME SKEPTICISM. 


HE veil of mystery that used to 

envelop the science and practise 
of medicine has been torn away. 
Medical topics are freely discussed 
in newspapers and magazines, and 
indeed many of the great metropol- 
itan papers have medical editors who 
write editorial articles on hygiene 
and the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease. The daily newspapers an- 
nounce any important discovery in 
medicine often before it can be published in the 
medical journals. 

On the whole, physicians approve this publicity, 
for a patient who is intelligent and who under- 
stands the reason for a prescribed treatment is 
likely to follow instructions carefully and faith- 
fully. 

At first, however, this sort of publicity did 
much harm. Whenever, for example, a “‘cure” for 
tuberculosis or cancer was announced in the 
papers, false hopes were roused, and not only the 
author of the “cure” but physicians in general were 
importuned to use the remedy at once before it 
was too late. Even now a cruel disappointment is 
often the result of these premature announce- 
ments, for many people are prone, in spite of 
much experience to the contrary, to believe that 
whatever they see in print must be true. 

But people are coming to recognize that just as 
one swallow does not make a summer, so one appar- 
ent cure of cancer does not prove that a specific 
remedy has been found. Cancer is the strangest 
of diseases. A cancer often grows and grows 
again, in spite of operations by the most skilful 
surgeons; yet, on the other hand, it sometimes 
ceases to grow as the result apparently of the 
simplest form of treatment, and it may even dis- 
appear of itself. Hence there are many reputed 
“cures” of the disease. 

The most recent of these so-called remedies is 
selenium, which is a chemical element belonging to 
the sulphur group that experimenters in Germany 
are said to have used with success in treating 
cancer in mice, and with which a New York physi- 
cian is reported to have cured, or apparently 
cured, cancer in man. 

That this announcement has caused no such 
excitementas followed the discovery of tuberculin 
twenty years ago is gratifying evidence of the 
growing intelligence of the public. People now 
read such announcements with interest, and with 
hope for the future, but they have learned to wait 
for more definite proof than a newspaper para- 
graph can supply. 
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THE FIRST YEAR. 


RS. Jepson raised her eyebrows 
and stirred her tea reflectively. 
“But you don’t know her,” she 
protested. “She may be stupid, — 
mind, I don’t say she is, I say she 
may be,—she may be a prig, she may 
be ‘impossible,’ she may be, oh, well, 
she may be almost anything. Why 
are you hurrying so madly to call on 
this Mrs. Russell? You don’t know 
anything about her.”’ 

“Yes, I do,” flashed back Mrs. Miller, “I know 
two things! She’s a bride, and this is her first 
year in a strange neighborhood. That’s enough, 
isn’tit? Later, she’ll have her own special friends, 
and adjust herself to her appropriate social place, 





whatever it is; but this first year, if people aren’t | 


nice to her, loneliness and homesickness will bite 
right into her heart.” 

“That’s your creed, isn’t it— being nice to 
people?” Mrs. Jepson smiled. ‘Well, I wait; 
I’m cautious. When I know that they are going 
to be interesting and congenial, I’m as nice as 
you are ; but I don’t hurry, and I wouldn’tif I were 
you. I don’t think I’ll call on Mrs. Russell just 
yet; I’ll watch results.” 

Results came rapidly. Mr. Russell proved to be 
clever and attractive; his wife was pretty and 
tactful. Within a year they were the most popular 
couple in Richmount, invited everywhere, and 
conspicuous on Mrs. Jepson’s dinner-list. She 
had waited, and she was quite sure. Indeed, she 
approved very highly of Mrs. Russell. But for 
some reason, the Russells, while they were friendly 
with every one, seemed to be especially fond of 
the Millers. 

“And I can’t see why,’ wondered Mrs. Jepson 
to Mr. Jepson. “The Millers haven’t done very 
much for them, while I’ve asked them over and 
over—oh, yes, I know they’ve returned the invita- 
tions, and she’s always nice, but that isn’t what I 
mean. Why, I gave my most elaborate tea for 
Mrs. Russell; flowers from Megan’s, ices from 





Dranga’s, and music—well, you know what we 
paid for that! And yet it’s Mrs. Miller she chooses 
to make her special friend. I don’t think she’s 
quite grateful.” 

But Mrs. Jepson had forgotten the first, the 
lonely year, when friends had meant so much. 
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A FAMOUS WATERWOMAN. 


N the boat-races that have from time immemorial 

been rowed on the Hamoaze—the estuary of the 
Tamar and the Tavy that forms part of the harbor 
of Plymouth—the women of Saltash have not been 
behind the men in plying the oar. In “Around and 
About Saltash” Mr. P. E. B. Porter tells of Ann 
Glanville, whose fame as an oarswoman traveled 
throughout England. 


Some sixty or seventy years ago the crew of 
Saltash women was often seen not only on the 
Hamoaze, but wherever aquatic sports were held. 
It was not often that Ann and the crew that she 
stroked were beaten in a match—never by other 
women. They competed for’prizes at Hull, Liver- 
pool, Portsmouth and Dartmouth; and it must 
not be supposed that a crew of men ever yielded 
the palm out of masculine cousteey. for, as a matter 
of fact, the men did not at all relish being beaten 
by a “parcel o’ females.” In some of these con- 
tests, Mrs. Harriet Screech, a daughter of Ann 
Glanville,— who had fourteen children,— rowed 
with her mother. As she was the youngest member 
of the crew, she pulled bow-oar, the least arduous 
post in the boat. ; : 

Once this crew, rowing a match at Fleetwood in 
the presence of Queen Victoria, gave the men so 
sound a beating that her majesty asked to have 
Ann presented tother. However, the most famous 
event of Ann’s life took place in 1850, when Captain 
Russell of H.M. 8S. Brunswick suggested to her 
that she and her crew go over to Havre to the 
regatta there and challenge the Frenchmen—a 
proposal to which she readily assented. 





hen the Frenchmen heard of the challenge 
from les Anglai Saltashe, they shrugged 


their shoulders, for they hardly regarded it as 
serious. And when the women appeared in their 
white frilled caps prinked out with blue ribbons, 
in their short petticoats and white dresses, with 
blue neckerchiefs tied over the shoulders and 
crossed behind the back, they looked puzzled. 

The challenge of the Englishwomen created a 
stir not only in Havre, but for miles along the 
French coast—and for many leagues inland, too. 
And in England the greatest interest was aroused. 

When the day of the regatta came, there was a 
vast concourse of people to witness the contest. 
Every quay, hilltop and housetop from which a 
view of the course could be had was crowded. 
Every one was on tiptoe with expectation. 

Before the start the Saltash crew had a pull 
round “to show themselves.” Their steady stroke, 
the way in which they bent their backs to their 
work, and the perfect ease and grace with which 
they pulled, made the French = their eyes. 

Ann and her crew had not the best start pos- 
sible, nor at first did they have the advantage. 
Five minutes after the start, six boats were ahead 
of them. But they soon tested their opponents’ 
—- Ann, who had the stroke-oar, gave the 
word: 

“Bend your backs to it, maidens; and hurrah 
for old England!” 

One by one, with a cheer from old Ann, they 
passed the six boats. At last they drove their 
boat, with the British colors flying gaily at the 
fore, into the lead. It was a long course and a 
hard pull, but they soundly thrashed the French- 
men. Ann and her “maidens” beat them by one 
hundred yards. 

The members of this famous crew were Ann 
Glanville, Harriet Hosking, Jane House and 
Amelia Lee. A man acted as coxswain. 

Mrs. House was so elated at the victory that on 
reaching the committee boat she plunged into the 
water, dived under the vessel, and came up with 
—— and drooping cap on the opposite side. 

Ann Glanville died in 1880, at the age of eighty- 
five, dignified, vigorous and handsome to the last. 
Her character was summed up by a neighbor in 
these words: 

“Her was honest to a farthing, clean as a smelt, 
and kind-hearted as a queen.” 
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A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 


66 HILE I was running a bolt-cutter at the 

Rock Island shops in Chicago,” writes a 
contributor to Railway and Locomotive Engineer- 
ing, “I boarded at a house much frequented by 
locomotive engineers and firemen. These men 
talked a great deal about their tremendous feats 
in getting over certain hills without the help of a 
second locomotive. 


“My opposite neighbor at table, a young fellow 
who ran a lathe in the shop, grew tired of this 
monotonous bragging; he thought he was entitled 
to do a little talking himself. One evening he 
called out to me: 

“ “Well, I went over and saw that new machine 
to-day, and it’s astonishing the fine work it does.’ 

“*How does it work?’ I inquired. 

“*Well,’ said James, ‘by means of a pedal 
attachment, a fulcrumed lever converts a vertical 
reciprocating motion into a circular movement. 
The principal part of the machine is a huge disk 
that revolves in a vertical plane. Power is applied 
through the axis of the disk, and when the speed 
of the driving arbor is moderate, the periphery of 
the apparatus is traveling at a high velocity. 
Work is done on this periphery. Pieces of the 
hardest steel are by mere impact reduced to any 
shape the skilful operator desires.’ 

“*What in the name of sense is that machine, 
anyway?’ demanded Tom Briggs. 

“ “Oh, it’s a new grindstone,’ replied James, and 
a silence that could be cut with a butter-knife fell 
upon the crowd.” 
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THE MANDARIN’S LITTLE JOKE. 


ERE is a story from the Boston Advertiser that 

must be told before Chinese reform has made 
such progress that we forget the Chinese ever 
wore “pigtails” : 

Bishop Roots of Hankow says that when he first 
went to China he had a good deal of difficulty in 
remembering faces. 

“Tm getting over my difficulty now,” he said 
one day to a mandarin, “but in the beginning here 
in Hankow you all looked as like as two peas.” 

‘Two peas?” said the English-speaking manda- 
rin, smiling. ‘Why not say two queues?” 


® 
WELL WORTH IT. 


S dentists know very well that people do not 
call upon them merely for pleasure, they are 

not likely to be offended at this bit from the Wash- 
ington Star: 

“Didn’t that man complain when you charged 
him for a broken appointment?” 

“No,” replied the dentist. “He said breaking 
an appointment with me is worth every cent it 
costs,” 





Your Nerves Need 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Especially recommended for physical and mental ex- 
haustion, headaches, nervousness and insomnia. [Adv. 
ee 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
—_- -e -—_ 
WHAT SOAP IS BEST FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN? 
Because of its delicate, sanative, emollient proper- 
ties, united with the purest of cleansing ingredients 
and most refreshing of tlower odors, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite for preserving and promoting 
skin and hair health of infants and children. In the 
treatment of distressing, disfiguring eruptions, rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chafings, from infancy to age, 
no other method is so pure, so sweet, so speedily 
effective as warm baths with Cuticura soap and gentle 
applications of Cuticura ointment. No other costs so 
little and does so much. Sold throughout the world. 
Liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 


STAMPS 


A WINNING START 


A PERFECTLY DIGESTED BREAKFAST MAKES 
NERVE FORCE FOR THE DAY. 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP. CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





Everything goes wrong if the breakfast lies in 
your stomach like a mud pie. What you eat does 
harm if you can’t digest it—it turns to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to be true, even 
of an ordinary light breakfast of eggs and toast. 
She says: 

“Two years ago I contracted a very annoying 
form of indigestion. My stomach was in such 
condition that a simple breakfast of fruit, toast 
and egg gave me great distress. 

“T was slow to believe that trouble could come 
from such a simple diet but finally had to give it 
up, and found a great change upon a cup of hot 
Postum and Grape-Nuts with cream, for my morn- 
ing meal. For more than a year I have held to 
this course and have not suffered except when 
injudiciously varying my diet. 

“T have been a teacher for several years and 
find that my easily digested breakfast means a 
saving of nervous force for the entire day. My 
gain of ten pounds in weight also causes me to 
want to testify to the value of Grape-Nuts. 

“Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our table.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above litter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





D &M Our sailors at home and on 
foreign shores win their ball 


games with the D & M Baseball. The U.S. Navy selected 
the D&M Ballafter the most critical testsfor superiority. 
Every ball, bat, mitt, glove or uniform 
which bears the D & M trade mark is guar- 
anteed to be equal or superior to other makes 
and backed by our ironclad guar- 
antee to give satisfaction. 

Ask your dealer for our 
1912 —— of Athletic 
Goods and a copy of 

“Official Baseball Rules 

for 1912” free. If he 

hasn’t them, write to us. 













WE SHIP on APPROVAL 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE PRiAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest yrade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 20:2°62'2 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS wetness 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
Wi cheaper than any other factory. 


A - rear wheels,lamps. 
repairs andall sundriesat hal/usuadl prices. 
Do not wait; write ¢oday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N50, CHICAGO 





Can You Shave? 
Rub a littie 3 in One” 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 
a: draw razor blade 
tween thumb and finger 
moistened with “‘3 in One’; 
then strop. The razor cuts 
times as easy and clean; 
holds the edge longer. “‘A 
Razor Saver for Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
generous trial bottle sent 
Sree. Write to-day. 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIR Broadway, 
New York. 








iF YOU NEED HELP FOR 


Hay-Fever 3:2: seracs'S" rice 
or Asthma 


Bulletin Y-125. His method 
of home treatment will not 
only relieve you but cure 
the disease permanently. 





The Right of 


Railroad service and telephone 
service have no common factors— 
they cannot be compared, but pre- 
sent some striking contrasts. 


Each telephone message requires 
the right of all the way over which it 
is carried. A circuit composed of a 
pair of wires must be clear from end 
to end, for a singie conversation. 


A bird’s -” view of any railroad 
track would show a procession of 
trains, one following the other, with 
intervals of safety between them. 


The railroad carries passengers in 
train loads by wholesale, in a public 
conveyance, and the service given to 
each wage ge is limited by the 
necessities of the others; while the 
telephone carries messages over wires 
devoted exclusively for the time being 
to the individual use of the subscriber 
or patron. Even a multi- millionaire 
could not afford the exclusive use of 
the railroad track between New York 





All the Way 


and Chicago. But the telephone 
user has the whole track and the 
right of all the way, so long as he 
desires it. 


It is an easy matter to transport 
15,000 people over a single track 
between two points in twenty-four 
hours. To transport the voices of 
15,000 people over a single two-wire 
circuit, allowing three minutes for 
each talk, would take more than 
thirty days. 


The telephone system cannot put 
on more cars or run extra trains in 
order to carry more people. It must 
build more telephone tracks—string 
more wires. 


The wonder of telephone develop- 
ment lies in the fact that the Bell 
System is soconstructed and equipped 
that an exclusive right of all the way, 
between near-by or distant points, is 
economically used by over 24,000,000 
people every day. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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YOUNG EPHRAIM’S SUIT 


BY MARY E. 


MITCHELL 
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HE Jones family sat on the side porch in 
the deepening twilight. Besides Father 
and Mother Jones, Alonzo and Katie, 

there were Uncle Eben and Aunt Martha from 
Hillside, and Cousin Kesiah from Templeton. 
The last three had come to bid good-by to 
Katie, who was going away to school. It was 
a great event in the Jones family. 

Young Ephraim Jones and his friend Jim 
came round the corner of the house, and threw 


The group above was silent just then, and 
there was nothing to betray their presence 
to the two boys, or else, perhaps, the lads’ 
voices would not have been so loud and unre- 
strained. 

“Say, Eph,’’ said Jim, 
Davis’s party ?’’ 

‘*No, I ain’t.”’ 


‘goin’ to Patty 


‘“‘Tt’s goin’ to be outdoors, and there’s to be | big boy, so when I was at the Corners I got 
Ed Davis him —’’ 


ice-cream and four kinds of cake. 


told me.’’ 
“I don’t care. I ain’t goin’,’’ repeated Eph. | cried Mrs. Jones. 
oe ‘Why? a9? 
‘*Clothes. ’’ 
‘*Huh! That’s a girl’s reason.’’ 


‘It’s a reason, all right. 


i 


| clothes, gray with white lines. 





| Progress,” but times have changed, and not for the 


themselves on the grass below the high porch. | better. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


bundle, Ephraim ?’’ 





I guess you’d | a nightmare!’’ 


think so if you never had anything that was | 


yourn from the start. I’m fourteen years old | carried a bundle under his arm and a self- 
next week, and I’ve worn made-over things | satisfied smile on his face. 

I wish I could get bigger’n Lon. | | 
My mother’s a good woman, but she ain’t any | young Ephraim came out of the spare room, | 


all my life. 


tailor. ’’ 
* Jim grunted his sympathy. 

‘*People think boys don’t care,’’ continued 
Eph. ‘‘A feller likes to look decent. Ma’s 


suite, he tossed the package into the boy’s arms. | AY 7. 4 
‘*Here’s the makings of a man for you,’’ he 


cuttin’ me out a suit now, from one of pa’s. | 


It’s snuffy color, and makes you sneeze to look 
at it. It’ll hitch up in the legs and draw 
down in the neck. Ma’ll say, ‘How nice!’ 


I’ve got on pa’s trousers now, and Lon’s old 
braces. This shirt’s made out of Katie’s | 


I’m pieces of the whole family.’’ 
‘It’s a shame!’’ remarked Jim. 


A week later young Ephraim’s birthday | 


arrived. Katie had gone two days before. thought the kid would like it better’n anything 
Her father had driven her over to the ‘‘Cor-| else. It was the last one they had at the 
ners,’’ where she was to do her last shopping | store; they said they’d had a run on ’em.’’ 


and then take the train for the academy town. | 


When young Ephraim came down-stairs on his | pushing her eldest son to the spare-room door. 


natal morning, he found his breakfast set on 
one corner of the kitchen table. 

‘*Pa’s gone over to the Corners, and Lonzo’s 
off, too; he didn’t say where. Seein’ it’s 
your birthday, I guess you can have some 
coffee this morning. ’’ 

When young Ephraim had finished, his 
mother called him into the spare room. 
There on the knit quilt of the best bed lay a 
complete suit of clothes, gray in color and 
striped with fine white lines. 

‘It’s a present for you, Ephie,’’ said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘‘I got it at the Corners when I drove 
your aunt over yesterday. ’’ 

‘*Gee!’? was all young Ephraim said, but 
the word gave expression to a great sense of 
emancipation. 

“T saved it out of the butter money,’’ 
continued his mother. ‘‘You’ve been a pretty 
good boy, Ephie.’’ 

‘Fits like a T,’’? she continued, when 
Ephraim stood before her arrayed in the new 
clothes. ‘*Now take ’em off and be careful of 
"em. They’re only for best.’’ 

Young Ephraim felt that he could afford 


once more to don home-made articles, with all | 


that style in reserve. He had hardly got 
into his familiar garb when a neighbor stepped 
In. 

‘*T saw your sister at the Corners day before 
yesterday,’’ he said. ‘‘She wanted me to give 
you this bundle to-day. Catch!’’ 
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In each was 
a note. The first ran: 


Dear Ephie. Uncle Eben and me are sending 
you a birthday present. We thought you’d like 
this. Many happy returns of the day from 

Uncle Eben and Aunt Martha. 

Young Ephraim opened the second missive. 


Dear Ephraim. I meant to send you “Pilgrim’s 
When you get these on I hope you won’t 


think more of your looks than your manners. 
Cousin Kesiah. 


In the afternoon Mr. Jones came home. 
‘*Where’s Eph ?’’ he asked. 
‘*Round somewheres. What you got in that 


‘*Birthday present for Eph,’’ replied Mr. 
Jones, complacently. ‘‘He’s getting to be a 

‘*Not a suit of clothes, for goodness’ sake!’’ 

‘“*Why not?’’ 

Mrs. Jones seized the package and tore it open. 

‘*The identical thing !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s 


Just before supper Alonzo appeared. He 

















‘*Where’s the kid?’’ he inquired; then, as 


| where he had been solemnly surveying his five | 


said. 


Young Ephraim untied the package without < 


enthusiasm. There was a possible chance for 


interest ; it might be blue, or brown, or checked. | 
But no, it was a gray suit, striped with white. | 


‘*Thank you, Lon,’’ he faltered, faintly. 


‘Oh, you needn’t put yourself out!’’ huftily | J Ss 
dress. I don’t know half the time who I am; | returned Alonzo. ny, 


**Don’t get mad, Lon,’’ said Mrs. Jones. 
‘It’s an awful nice suit. ’’ 
‘* Well; I guess,’’ returned Alonzo. ‘I 


‘*That’s the living truth !’’ cried Mrs. Jones, 


‘*And there’s about the whole stock !’’ 








Alonzo stared, then broke into a laugh. } 

‘*Don’t wonder you didn’t give my bundle | 
the glad smile! You’ll have to sit up nights 
to wear ’em.’’ | 

‘‘Looks as though the Jones family had | 
money to throw away,’’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what we’ll do, Ephie. Your pa and | 
Lonzo can take their suits back. If they want | | 
to get you a present, pa can get you a pair of | 
shoes and Lonzo can get you a hat. You’ve | 
had on the suit I gave you, so we’ll keep that. 
I’ll carry Katie’s suit back, and she can have 
the skirt she wanted. I’ll change Aunt! 
Martha’s suit for a thicker one, and Cousin 
Kesiah’s for some shirts, collars and ties. 
Then you’ll be all fixed out, and I hope, for | 
the land’s sake, nobody else will take it into 
their heads to send you any clothes!’’ 

Young Ephraim drew a long sigh of relief | 
and satisfaction. | 

‘*But what I’d like to know,’’ he said to} 
Jim that evening, ‘‘is how everybody happened | 
to think I wanted a suit of clothes.’’ 


| 
* © 
| 
| 


FELLOW SUFFERERS. 


eer to all accounts, the youthful 


King of Spain is rather strikingly inde- 
pendent of all prejudice in favor of undue 
monarchical dignity. But he has a manner all 


Ephraim caught. There was a bit of written his own, very good-natured and boyishly win- | 


paper pinned to the string. 


Dear Ephie. This is a birthday present. 
think you need it more than I do the skirt I was | 
going to buy. Now you can go to the party. 

Kate. 


It said: 


‘‘To think of the child’s doing that!’’ ex-| town inhabited only by peasants grown fat and 
‘*You’ve got a good sister, | stupid among their orchards and vineyards. 


claimed Mrs. Jones. 
Ephie. It’s kind of too bad to have ’em alike, 
but you can wear one more common.’? 


| making a tour of his country, and was received 


| 


| 


Young Ephraim grinned. Katie’s present | 


was a suit of clothes, gray with fine white 
stripes. But all he said was: 
‘‘How’d she know about the party ?’’ 
About noon a man drove up in a wagon. 


‘Some folks left these bundles at the Cor- 


ners store, and Hayward asked me to drop 
them as I went by. 
oblige. ’” 


Each bundle was addressed to ‘‘ Master 


Oh, no trouble; glad to— 


I | that he makes friends wherever he goes. 


Ephraim Jones,’? and each held a suit of | be older han 


ning, and it is easy to credit Le Figaro’s 
statement, in connection with the story below, 


At the beginning of his reign Alfonso was 


in state by the council of a little sun-baked 


The alcalde had laboriously composed, with 
the help of the village priest, a flowery speech 
of welcome. But, sad to relate, emotion tied 
his tongue. Try as he would, he could only 
stammer: 

‘*Sire—we—er—sire—er—we—er —’’ 

The King grinned delightedly. 

**You, Sefior Alcalde,’’ he began, ‘‘are evi- 
dently only a beginner in your trade of speech- 
making, but then I am only a beginner also 
in my trade of being king. We ought to be} 
friends. Next time we meet we shall both | 
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Dick’s Tent. 


O OWN A TENT, to seek shelter under the folds of it when 

the sun beat down too fiercely, to sleep in it, and waking, 

to watch the stars when the canvas doorway flapped in 

the breeze ; to see it in the yard from far down the street when 

school let out, and to be able to point with pride to it as his 
own—that was Dick Stone’s ambition. 

There were many other things besides tents which were 
needed in the Stone family, so many shoes, and suits, and 
dresses, that Dick never told even his mother of his great wish. 

But Dick had a friend, Tom Nichols, a big fellow who 
seemed a model of courage and sportsmanship. Every year 
Tom went ‘‘ really camping in real mountains,’’ as Dick said, 
and the stories that he brought back did much to kindle Dick's 
enthusiasm for tents and everything pertaining to camp life. 

One night after school Dick met Tom, who was w alking up 
the village street from the post-office, absorbed in a catalogue 
of sporting goods. Tom returned the greeting of the smaller 
boy, and offered to let him look at the tantalizing pictures in 
the book. Tom noticed Dick’s excitement when he came to 
the page on which a Scout’s Tent was advertised, and saw the 
sober look that quickly followed. 

‘Why, Dick, do you want a tent so much?’’ he asked. 

“*You’d better believe I do,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but I'd 
never ask father, and I don’t know any way to earn so much 
money as a tent would cost.’’ 

‘“ Now you just wait,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ and let me think.’’ 

The boys sat down together under a tree by the roadside, 


Tom deep in thought, and Dick waiting expectantly, for he 
felt sure that Tom would show him a way to get a tent. 
At last Tom jumped up. ‘‘I haveit!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 


knew I'd seen a notice about a tent somewhere ; it was in my 
Youth’s Companion. Come along to my house and we'll see.”’ 
Ten minutes later the boys were scanning in a copy of The 
Youth’s Companion a page that bore the attractive offer of a 
Scout Tent for five new subscriptions. 
** But I could never get five new subscriptions, 
disconsolately, seeing his vision fade. 


’’ said Dick, 



























































“*Yes, you could,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Your brother takes the 
paper, and as long as it’s in your family you are entitled to the 
rewards offered to subscribers. Start out to-morrow and see 
what you can do.’ 

The first person that Dick called on was Mrs. 
who, with her large family of boys and girls, had recently 
moved to Elliot. She was about to say, ‘‘ No,’’ when an arti- 
cle on the Family Page of the sample copy that Dick handed 
to her caught her eye. 

** That’s just what I have wanted to see, 
ways to cook vegetables. I’m almost worn out trying to think 
of differeyt dishes. If The Youth’s Companion has things of 
that kind as well as good stories, I think I'll take it.’’ 

The four other subscriptions did not come all at once, but 
Dick was determined, and his happy smile kept every one from 
suspecting that sometimes he was a little discouraged. 

‘I'll appreciate my tent all the more because I've worked 
hard for it,’’ he said to himself. 

At last Dick’s perseverance brought him the five subscrip 
tions and success. 

His happiness when the expressman brought a large bundle 
marked, ‘‘ Master Richard Stone,’’ was only exceeded by his 
pleasure when he saw his tent set up in the pasture behind the 
house, and had the fun of entertaining all the boys of the 
neighborhood, who came to inspect the new treasure. Tom 
Nichols had the place of honor. 

‘‘For if it hadn’t been for him,’’ said Dick, ‘‘I should 
never have thought of getting subscriptions for The Youth's 
Companion, and I should never have had my tent.’’ 


The Scout Tent. 


The Scout Tent, complete with guy-ropes but without Poles, given to 
Companion subscribers only who secure and send us five new subscriptions ; 
or it is given for one new subscription and $2.00 extra. Price of Tent alone 
$3.50. For 50 cents extra we will supply the five Poles required, all fo 
and ready for use. Transportation charges im every case to be paid b 
receiver. Shipping weight of Tent alone 10 Ibs. ; of Tent and Poles 40 tbe, 


The Scout Tent is ideal for general camping purposes. Strongly made 
from white tent drilling, and has all the desirable features of the shelter 
tent, so long a favorite with experienced campers. The base of the main 
part of the Tent measures 6 x 6 feet, and the ridge-pole stands 5% feet high 
The front may be extended and used as an awning, as shown in the illus- 
tration; or it may be tied down to completely close the Tent; or it may be 
thrown back over the main part to act as a fly for extra protection. If 
desired, Poles for pitching this Tent could easily be cut upon the camping 
ground to save carrying, or in an emergency the Tent could be set up by 
tying to trees 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable to 


Jenkins, 


” 


she said. ‘‘New 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A Page of Satisfaction | 











* 
] ca din What Purchasers Think About Le QQAL Ng 
Lo The New Companion Fe atures 
y, €alures A DRESSMAKER’S CHOICE 
I have given my sewing machine a thorough trial and find it 
all right in every respect. ‘The fact that I am a dressmaker, and have 
used many makes of sewing machines and like the New Companion Stitch Regulator 
i rm better than any other I have used, is the highest recommendation | 
High A Head can give.—Mrs. J. Ellis McCready, Kingman, Maine. Free Running 
Ribbon Ironwork FOR BEAUTY AND UTILITY Wheel 
Stand Received my New Companion Machine about one month ago, 
and have used it nearly every day since. I have found it to be the . 
, equal in every way of the higher-priced machines, both in cabinet Ball-Bearing Hub 
Automatic Bobbin work and cpa Would a —— the vagal 
* panion to any one desiring a machine for bot auty and utility. — ‘. 
Winder ‘Mrs. A. D. Sears, Brooks, Iowa. Lock Stitch 
Four-Motion A DELIGHT TO SEW ON IT ‘ 
D Feed Our New Companion Sewing Machine, ordered of you in Sep- Automatic Drop 
Trop ree tember last, arrived promptly, and has been doing first-class service Head, Wire 
ever since. It is so easy to run and so nearly noiseless that it is a ‘ 
Self-Setting Needle delight to sew with it. 1 do not believe a better machine is obtain- Cable Lift 
able at any price.—/. W. Scholl, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Self -Threading NOT AN EXPERIMENT New Drop Front 
A Shuttle It was no experiment with us in buying the New Companion 
f} Sewing Machine, as my mother has had one in her home for sixteen Quartered Oak 
f years of hard service without any repairs. The New Companion 
f, Presser Bar Double speaks for itself. Once used, always used, from generation to genera- Woodwork 
t) Lift tion. We are proud of our machine as a piece of furniture, and in use 
RY it is the best of sewing machines.—/rving W. Jaquith, Earlville, N. Y. 
: ici Thread Cutter 
3 6 Upper Thread 
f PP Releaser We have more than a thousand other Twin Spool Holder 
y . . 
£ letters like these in our files. 
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Here are the prices our ‘‘ Factory to Home’’ System 
makes possible: Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers, $18.25 ; 
Style 1 1-2, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers, $21.25; Style 
2 1-2, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers, $22.25; Style 3-B, 
Automatic Lift, Three Drawers, $19.75; Style 5-B, Auto- 
matic Lift, Five Drawers, $20.75; Style 7-B, Automatic 
Lift, Seven Drawers, $21.75; Style 10-B, Parlor Cabinet, 
Automatic Lift, $24.75; Style 11-B, Chiffonier Cabinet, 
Automatic Lift, $26.75. 
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M4 At the above prices we deliver the sewing 
We Pay the F reight. machines freight paid to any ‘railroad freight 
office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid 
Style 14%, Automatic Drop Head, to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexi i M 








Style 2%, Automatic Drop Head, 


» Wy ¢ or t or to 
Cable Lift, Five Drawers. any freight office west of these four States. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. Cable Lift, Seven Drawers. 


i) Price $21.25. Write to-day for a copy of our descriptive Catalogue and Style Book. Price $22.25 


PERRY MASON COMPAN 








